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Chapter One. A company dissolves 
and anew venture starts 


NE of the most vivid im- 
QO pressions of my youth is of 

a certain evening in the 
spring of 1465. It was the eve- 
ning of May 21. Just before sun- 
down the first steamboat of the 
season, the Yellowstone II, ar- 
rived from St. Louis and brought 
the astounding news that the 
American Fur Company was go- 
ing out of business and was sell- 
ing its various trading posts, forts 
and stocks of goods, good will and 
all, to private individuals. 

To most of us in Fort Benton, 
factor, clerks, artisans, voya- 
geurs, trappers and hunters, it 
was as if the world were coming 
to an end. Thecompany—by which 
we meant the Chouteaus, father 
and sons—was the beginning and 
the end of our existence. We re- 
vered the very name of it; we were 
faithful to it and ready to die for 
it if need be. Now we were left 
to shift for ourselves. What were 
we to do? 

Boylike, I had gone aboard the 
boat as soon as it landed and had 
passed an hour in wandering about 
it from end to end and from hold 
to pilot house. Up in the pilot 
house I found Joe La Barge, the 
most famous and trusted of the 
Missouri River pilots. 

‘*Well, Master Thomas Fox,’’ 
he said to me, ‘‘it is bad news 
that we have brought you, isn’t 
it? What is your Uncle Wesley going to 
do, I wonder, now that the company 
is selling out?’’ 

‘The company is selling out? What 
do you mean ?’’ I faltered. 

He told me, and I turned from him 
instantly and ran ashore. I sprang 
through the stockade gate of the fort 
and paused, struck by something un- 
familiar there in the great court: it 
was the strange silence. The voya- 
geurs, the trappers and hunters, most 
voluble of men, were sitting in the 
doorways of their quarters and saying 
never a word; the terrible news had 
tongue-tied them. I had been hurrying 
to my uncle’s quarters to ask the truth 
of what the pilot had told me; but the 
dejected attitude of the employees was 
proof enough that the news was true. 

A tall, lean voyageur rushed by me 
to the centre of the court and raised 
his outstretched hands to the sky. 
‘*My frien’s,’’ he cried, ‘‘dis ees mos’ 
unjust ! Dis ees one terrible calamitee! 
I call le bon Dieu to weetness dat eet is 
but two summer ago, een St. Louis, 
dat Pierre Chouteau, he say to me, 
‘Louis, you are ze bon cordelier! You 
are serve us mos’ faithful dese many 
year! W’en de time come dat you can 
no longer pull eet de cordelle, de com- 
pany, he shall give you a pension ; een 
your hold hage you shall be mos’ com- 
fortable!’ 

‘*An’ now, my frien’s, ze great com- 
pany, he ees dead! Ze pension pour le 
povre Louis, eet is not!’’ he went on 
in an increasingly frenzied shriek. ‘*My 
frjen’s, I am hask you, w’at am I to do? 
Iam fear ze Pieds Noirs; ze Gros Ven- 
tres; ze Assiniboins! I no can trap ze 
beav’! I no can hunt ze buf’! Eet ees 
zat I mus’ die!’’ 

He turned and with wild gestures fled 
from the court. His listeners slumped 
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even more dejectedly into their lowly 
seats. I went on to my uncle’s quarters 
and found two of the clerks, George 
Steell and Matthew Carroll, sitting 
with my uncle, and his wife, Tsistsaki, 
—true mother to me,—at his shoulder. 
I sat down upon my cot in a corner of 
the room and listened to their conversa- 
tion and gathered that the Chouteaus 
had written to the three men, offering 
to sell them the fort and its contents 
upon most reasonable terms, and that 
my uncle had declined to enter into 
partnership with the two in purchasing 
the place and carrying on the business. 
At that, like poor Louis, the voyageur, 
I, too, was dismayed. ‘‘What, then, are 
we to do?”’ I asked myself. 

The two visitors expressed great regret at 
my uncle’s decision, said that they feared he 
would soon find that he had made a mistake, 
and went out. As soon as the door closed be- 
hind them, my uncle sprang from his seat, 
whirled ,Tsistsaki round three or four times, 
made a pass at me and cried, ‘‘Well, my woman, 
well, Thomas, this is my great day! I am no 
longer under obligations to the company—there 
is no more company. I am free! Free to be 
what I have long wanted to be, an independ- 
ent, lone Indian trader!’’ 

Tsistsaki thoroughly understood English but 
never spoke it for fear that she would make a 
mistake and be laughed at. In her own lan- 
guage she cried, ‘‘Oh, my man! Do you mean 
that? Are we to leave this place and with my 
people follow the buffalo?’’ 

‘*Something like that,’’ he told her. 

**O good! good!’’ I all but shouted. ‘*That 
means that I shall have no end of good times 
riding about and hunting with Pitamakan!’’ 

He, you know, was my true-and-tried chum. 
Young though we were, we had experienced 
some wild adventures. We two had passed a 
winter in the depths of the Rockies; we had 
been to the shore of the Western Sea and back ; 
and we had seen the great deserts and the 
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strange peoples of the always-summer- 
land. It was in my mind, now, that 

this sudden turn in the affairs of my 
uncle was to be the cause of more adventures 
for us. I could fairly scent them. 

As to Tsistsaki, she went almost crazy with 
joy. ‘‘The gods are good to us!’’ she cried. 
‘*They have answered my prayers! Oh, how 
I have begged them, my man, to turn your 
steps to the wide plains and the mountains of 
our great hunting ground! It is not good for 
us, you know, to live shut within these walls 
winter after winter and summer after summer, 
seeing no farther than the slopes and the cut- 
banks of this river bottom. To be well and 
happy we must do some roaming now and then 
and live as Old Man, our Maker, intended us 
to live, in airy buffalo-leather lodges, and close 
upon the breast of our mother [the earth]. 
Tell me, now, where we are going and when, 
so that I may have all our things packed. ’’ 

**T cannot tell you that until I have talked 
with the chiefs. I am going now to counsel 
with them, for the steamboat starts back for 
St. Louis very early in the morning, and upon 
the decision of the chiefs depends the size of 
the trade-goods orders that I shall send down 
with the captain. ’’ 

‘*We shall go over to camp with you!’’ 
Tsistsaki declared. - 

My uncle told me to order the stableman, 
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Bissette, to saddle three horses 
for us. Within fifteen minutes we 
were heading for the valley of the 
Teton, five miles to the north, 
where more than ten thousand 
Indians were waiting to trade 
their winter take of robes and 
furs for the goods that the steam- 
boats were to bring to us. All the 
North Blackfeet and the Bloods 
and the Gros Ventres were there, 
and our own people, the Pikuni, 
the southern, or Montana, branch, 
of the great Blackfoot confeder- 
acy. We called the Pikuni ‘‘our 
people, ’’ because nearly all of our 
company men in Fort Benton were 
married to women of that tribe. 

What a thunder of sound struck 
our ears as we arrived at the edge 
of the valley slope and looked 
down into it! It was all aglow 
with fires shining yellow through 
the buffalo-leather lodge skins. 
Drums were booming; people 
were singing, laughing and danc- 
ing; children were shouting; 
horses were impatiently whin- 
nying for their mates; and dogs 
were howling defiance to their 
wild kin of the plains, the deep- 
voiced wolves and shrill-yelping 
coyotes. We paused but a moment, 
listening to it all, and hurried on 
down to the camp of the Pikuni 
and the lodge of White Wolf, chief 
of the Small Robes clan, brother 
of Tsistsaki and father of my 
chum, Pitamakan— Running 
Eagle. 

Tethering our horses to some 
brush, we went inside and were 
made welcome, my uncle taking 

the honor seat at the right of the chief. 
In as few words as possible my uncle 
explained why we had come and the 
need for hurry, and White Wolf at once 
sent messengers up and down the valley 
to ask the different tribal head chiefs 
to come to his lodge for a council with 
Pi-oh Sis-tsi-kum,— Far Thunder, — 
as my uncle had been most honorably 
renamed at the medicine lodge ceremo- 
nials of the previous summer. Within 
an hour they had all arrived, Big Lake 
of the Pikuni, Crow Foot of the North 
Blackfeet, Calf Shirt of the Bloods and 
Lone Bull of the Gros Ventres, and 
with them came some of their under 
chiefs — clan chiefs and chiefs of the 
various branches of the All Friends 
Society. The lodge became so crowded 
with them that the women and children 
were obliged to retire to other lodges. 
‘* Well, Far Thunder,’ Big Lake 
said to my uncle, when all were seated 
and the pipe was going the round of 
the circle, ‘‘we were all busy directing 
our women in the packing of our robes 
and furs for to-morrow’s trade, for we 
had been told of the arrival of the fire 
boat; but when you called we came. 
Speak ; our ears await your words!’’ 
My uncle had a wonderful command 
of the Blackfoot language. Briefly in 
well - chosen words he told them that 
the great company was winding up its 
affairs. He explained that Steell and 
Carroll would take over the company 
fort and the business, and then said 
that he himself had decided to enter 
into close trade relations with them, 
especially to keep them supplied with 
goods and ammunition during their 
winter hunts; he asked them to decide 
at once where they would pass the 
coming winter, for upon their decision 
depended the size of the order for goods 
that must be sent on the fire boat, 
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HE cabin home looked as 

if it had sprouted, like the 

trees round it, out of the 

slope on which it stood. Jesse would 

have laughed at the notion, but 

Melissa wonld have understood 

instantly and have thrilled to the 
thought. 

Well Jesse knew that it had 
sprung, not from the hillside, but 
from his own fertile brain and 
brawny arms. When he was only 
eighteen he had helped break the 
ground for a row of log cottages 
at a near-by summer resort. He 
had cut down trees, hewed logs, 
gathered stones and carried mor- 
tar; and not a stroke done by more 
skilled workmen had missed his 
keen eye or escaped his tenacious 
memory. Later he was able to re- 
produce in his own dwelling much 
that he had seen. 

The foundation and half of the 
lower story were built of rough 
stones gathered from the hillside. 
On them rested hewn logs, every 
one carved all over with sweet 
memories. Melissa, clad in her 
Sunday-best pink gingham, swing- 
ing the stiffest of ruffled white 
sunbonnets, had spent many a long 
bright afternoon on a stump near 
by, exchanging with Jesse the gay > 
banter of courtship. 

Melissa could show you the very 
notch Jesse’s axe had made one 
day when it slipped at her sudden 
outery. Turning her head, she had 
spied a beautiful red fox calmly 
surveying them from the knoll} on 
which the house was to stand. When 
Jesse looked round, the fox was 
only a red streak in the distance; 
but Jesse had seen it, so it was no 
hallucination. Melissa firmly be- 
lieved it was an omen, although she 
vainly searched dream books and 
questioned all the old wives of the neighbor- 
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the best of signs. She had watched her future 


home grow into a wonderful thing; and were | 


as beautiful as the day ? 
ning full length back and front; 


high-studded upper rooms, the big stairway, 
the closets and built-in cupboards and large 





Melissa’s childhood into a palace. 


colonial mansion in which Miss Matty Shelby 
lived alone; on the hilltop to the right perched 
the big farmhouse that belonged to the Carsons, 
a childless old couple. Both were flanked by 
broad acres of rich bottom land. Both were 
stately dwellings, filled with fine old furniture 
and stuffed with curios. Miss Matty’s brothers 
had brought her treasures from every part of 
the world. The Carsons’ only son, a sailor, 
had done the same for them before he was 
lost at sea. 


been called on to help at both of the big houses. 
She admired them and their contents but 
would as soon have lived in a museum. ‘‘Clut- 
tered,’’ she called them. ‘t The time Miss Matty 
spends dusting and polishing and moving 
things round!’’ she said to Jesse once. ‘‘And 
she’s worried to death all the time about | 
moths and things fading.’’ She looked proudly | 


at her own solid oak floors, as white as soft | 
soap and sand could make them, and as safe | 
from moth and rust as the ground itself. Her | the bag, took out a tuber and turned it over 
and over as tenderly as if it had been a 


tables and rustic and splint-bottomed chairs 
were handmade. 

‘*But thar,’’ she added, ‘‘I reckon she has 
to have somep’n to fuss over. She’s got no 
chillen to play with.’’ 

Melissa spent all her spare moments frolick- 


ing with her babies; but one mild spring after- | 


noon when Petie, the youngest, was two years 
old they tried in vain to interest her. They 
climbed over her for a time like kittens over a | 
mother cat; but except for an occasional pre- 
occupied pat or kiss they could get no response, 


and finally they went alone to their mud pies. | 


Spe 


K YOU, MR. MOON,” SHE SAID 


Left to herself, Melissa sat very still, with her 
Now, however, after some years, she | fine deep eyes fixed on the road that wound 
was prepared to assure anyone that the pres- | away into the woods. Jesse was ploughing at 
Matty’s. To-morrow he might have to 
| go to the Carsons’. 
After a while she rose and scanned the sky 
not her three children strong and healthy and | | anxiously ; then she surveyed a plot of newly 
| ploughed ground where a fluck of hens were for- 
The cabin had a wide open hallway between | aging. Melissa was as content with their small 
two square rooms and a broad porch run- | acreage as with their simple dwelling ; her own 
but the | father had ploughed this patch for them. Her 
eyes turned again uneasily to the hazy sky. 
Although she had no carpets or furs to be 
shining windows, transformed the cabin of | eaten by moths, Melissa had her little worries ; 
|she knew Jesse would be late, and yet she 
She would not have exchanged it for a real | could not long keep her eyes from that spot 
palace. It was set in a nook between two Ozark | where the road vanished into the woods. 
hills, facing the sunny south, sheltered from | 
the wind. On the hillside to the left stood the | 





smile was not forced. 





had unwittingly touched the spring 
| that released the afternoon’s ac- 
| cumulated anxiety like a freshet. 
| ‘* Jesse, Pappy says there’s no 
| seed taters in town: there’s none 
| any whar. What on airth’!] we do?’’ 
Jesse’s smile broadened. He 
| stepped briskly to the back of the 
wagon. He lifted out a heavy sack 
and set it at Melissa’s feet. Hoping 
and yet doubting, she reached into 


bronze turkey egg. 


‘‘Seed taters!’’ she gasped, unbelievingly. 
‘*Miss Matty gave them to me. She paid me 
for a full day’s work. She threw these in for 


| good measure, she ’lowed.’’ 


‘rain before morning. ’’ 


‘*Have to break the ground again,’’ 
‘*Glad I got Miss Matty’s 


Jesse regretfully. 
in. She’s a lone woman.’’ 


| 


He was unusually late. The children were 
in bed and the moon had risen above the hill 
before she heard his wagon bumping over the 
rocky road ; she .ran to open the big gate. With 
a cheery greeting he drove in and climbed 
heavily down. He was very tired, but his 


‘‘T’ll leave the plough in the wagon and 
put the cover on,’’ he said. ‘‘Got to go to the 
Carsons’ in the morning, if it doesn’t rain too 
hard. Pappy ploughed the patch, didn’t he?’’ 

Melissa had not meant to tell him until after 
| Supper, perhaps not until morning; but he 
In time of great need Melissa had sometimes | 


‘*For good measure!’’ echoed Melissa. ‘‘ And 
they worth mighty nigh their weight in gold! 
| She’ 8 a good woman. But Pappy says hit’ll 








said 








‘*Hit’s getting late for taters. If it should 
be a hard rain —’’ 

The moon was so bright that even from 
where they stood they could see the long, 
straight furrows in the mellow earth. The 
odor drew Melissa as clover draws bees. A 
wild thought flashed through her mind. ‘‘Hit’s 
light as day! But thar! You’re tir 

‘‘Shucks! Wait till -l’ve had a snack and I’ll 
be all right again,’’ replied Jesse; ‘‘hit’ll be 
a heap o’ fun.’’ 

While he unhitched and fed his horses, 


.Melissa took up the pone and bacon that had 


been kept hot by the coals in the big fireplace. 
There was a dish of spring greens also, and 
honey from the bee tree Jesse had found the 
fall before. While he ate and rested, Melissa 
began cutting the tubers for planting; and 
when he had finished they carried the sack out 
into the moonlight. 

Jesse paused after a space and gazed medi- 
tatively at the moon. ‘‘Hit’s plumb foolish, I 
reckon, but I cain’t help feeling creepy about 
planting taters in the light 0’ the moon.’’ 

‘*Pappy don’t hold that notion. Once when 
somebody axed him if he planted his taters in 
the dark o’ the: moon he ’lowed he usually 
planted ’em in the ground. He don’t believe 
cats bring luck nor ary such thing. He laffed 
and laffed about my red fox. He ’lowed it was 
a sign we better have a tight hen- 
house and shut the door 0’ nights. ’’ 

‘*Last time I was to Rawsonville, 
I got to talking to one 0’ those per- 
fessors at the State College,’’ said 
Jesse. ‘‘He was a right friendly 
feller. He ’lows seeds mebbe do 
start quicker in the light o’ the 
moon. ’Tain’t the light, he ’lows, 
but because the moon is closer to 
the airth and sorta stirs things up; 
but in the ground or on top, he ’lows hit 
couldn’t matter. He ’lows that when things 
run to tops somep’n ails the ground.’’ He 
glanced sidewise at his wife. ‘‘I’d like to 
send Buddy and Pete to the State College. ’’ 

Melissa’s knife slipped so that she nearly 
cut her thumb. 

‘tO Jesse, Sis, too?’’ she cried. 

Jesse’s face altered. ‘‘That’s different. Sis 
won’t need it. ”’ 

Melissa’s shoulders heaved and her eyes over- 
flowed. ‘‘Sis, too; I’ll save the egg money. ’’ 

‘**Tain’t the money,’’ said Jesse. ‘‘ You 


know I wouldn’t begrudge Sis anything on 
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airth. Sis’ll marry and have a home 
to keer for. Hit’s the happiest way 
for a woman. Sis don’t need edica- 
tion. She won’t want it. Would 
you ’a’ keered for it?’’ 

‘*T can read—and write—a little, ’’ 
Melissa answered. 

‘*You made your mark when we 
signed that thar paper!’’ exclaimed 
the astonished husband. 

‘The first time I ever was to your 
daddy’s, right after we come here, 
he was railing at books and larning 
— saying plain folks didn’t need 
hit, and hit did more harm than 
good, and all that. You never said 
anything about it, so I kept still.’’ 

‘*Dad was a good man ; he meant 
right always,’’ Jesse declared. ‘‘I 
never stiidied much about it till 
I talked to that college man. He 
made it mighty plain. But, honey, 
I know why you made your mark. 
You was skeered your old man 
would feel ’shamed.’’ 

Melissa gave him a flashing look, 
half mischievous, half tender. ‘‘I 
eould larn you,. Jesse. Hit ’ud come 
easy to you; you’re smart: Nights 
when the chillen’s asleep. They’ll 
never know.’”’ 

They exchanged a look of un- 
derstanding. She was not ashamed 
of him, but the ‘‘chillen’’ might be 
some day. 

‘*And, Jesse, ’twouldn’t hender 
Sis marrying. When I was over to 
your mammy’s this morning thar 
was a young lady thar. I gethered 
from their talk what she’d come up 
from. She wasn’t dressed fine, and 
she wasn’t stuck up; but I felt sorta 
skeered of her at first. She gradu- 
ated at the State College a year 
ago, and she’s been teaching thar 
off and on—substituting, they call 
it; but this summer she’s to marry 
one o’ the perfessors—Colton, his 
name is. Your mammy ‘lowed you’d know 
her. Palestine Hart is her name.’’ 

‘*Pal Hart!’’ gasped Jesse. ‘‘ That wild little 
thing that uster live with her granny in that 
tumble-down cabin by the ford. Pshaw! You’ ve 
got it twisted somehow. Why, Colton was the 
man I talked to! ’T'was a shame the way folks 
treated ’em. Some said the old woman was a 
witch and Pal a witch girl.’’ 

‘*Nobody’ll ever lay finger or tongue to her 
now, Jesse. I felt ’most skeered to talk to 
her at first; but she was so sweet and friendly 
I got over it. She’s what I’d like Sis to be. 
*Tain’t what folks have that makes ’em looked 
up to, Jesse. Hit’s edication. Pal’s old granny 
is still living in that same old shack. She 
won’t leave it. But no one’ll ever lay tongue 
or finger to Pal again. Hit’s edication made 
her safe, Jesse; and girls need it more’n boys. 
But will thar be money enough ?’’ 

‘*Shorely thar will. I ’low you’re right, 
Meliss’. I see what you mean. We’ll save the 
tater money every year. Hit’ll be enough if 
we save it all.’’ 

After that the planting was no longer a lark ; 
it was a sacrament. Melissa dropped and Jesse 
covered ; and into the ground with every tuber 
went the fervent expression of their hopes and 
dreams for their offspring. When they had fin- 
ished, Melissa faced the beaming moon with a 
roguish laugh and a deep curtsy. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Moon,’’ she said. ‘Then 
she curtsied toward the mansion. ‘‘ Thank you, 
Miss Matty.” Her whole aspect changed. 
‘*Thank you —’’ Her voice broke, and she 
could not finish the sentence; but she was 
looking reverently upward, and involuntarily 
Jesse bowed his head. 

Then she glanced pitifully from the lonely 
farmhouse, where a childless old couple lay 
asleep, to the big mansion with its solitary 
light, and over her shoulder at the cabin where 
their three nestlings slept. 

‘*Hit don’t seem right,’’ she murmured, her 
eyes overflowing again. ‘‘’Tain’t right that 
some should have so much and others nothing 
at all. Thar’s one apiece for all three houses, 
and we’ve got ’em all.’’ 

Jesse chuckled in spite of himself; but his 
face was very tender. ‘‘We air sorta like th 
profiteers we hear tell of,’’ he said; ‘twe’ve 
got about everything in sight that’s worth 
having hereabouts; but, honey, ’tain’t ou: 
fault. Hit does seem hard on them, but I ’low 
hit’ll all be made up to them sometime. ’’ 








ing. Loud clapping of hands and cries of ap- 
proval answered this last statement, and then 
Crow Foot, the greatest chief, perhaps, of the 
confederacy, said, ‘‘ Far Thunder, brother! 
Your offer to winter-trade with us is the best 
news we have ever had. No more will our 
young men be obliged to make long and dan- 
gerous journeys through winter snows and 
killing blizzards to the fort across from here 
for fresh supplies of powder and balls, and 
other things. No longer will our hunters be 
obliged to sit idle in their lodges. 


think we may safely leave the choice of 
our coming winter-hunting country to you!”’ | 


which was to return downriver in the morn- | 


Brother, I | 


‘‘Ai! Ai! Far Thunder, brother, the words | 





| of Crow Foot are our words!’’ cried some of | 
| the chiefs. And others said, ‘‘Yes, Far Thun- | 


| der, be yours the choice!’ 


| ‘TY thank you for your generosity,’? my 


uncle replied. 


‘*Brothers, I choose a part of 


| our country that is black with buffalo; whose 


wooded valleys shelter countless elk and deer. 
In its very centre will I build my trade house. 


Brothers, before the moon of falling leaves is | 
ended you shall see it standing, full of goods, at | 
| the mouth of On-the-other-side Bear River!’’ 


‘‘Ha! At the mouth of the Musselshell, 


‘‘No! No! I protest! Not there, brothers!’’ 
eried Lone Bull, the Gros Ventre chief. ‘‘ That 
is too dangerous a country! Last winter, dur- 
ing all its moons, the Assiniboins were en- 
camped in its northern part, the valley of 
Little River [Milk River on the maps. So 
named by Lewis and Clark], and the Crows 


| were at the same time camping in the valley 
| of On-the-other-side Bear River, where they 


will doubtless hunt again this coming winter!’’ 

‘*Ha! All the more reason that we should 
winter there!’’ cried Big Lake. ‘‘We have too 
long neglected that part of our country. It is 


, where the steamboats will unload the trade our plain duty to go down there and clean it 
goods almost at our doors!’’ I said to myself. of our enemies and keep it clean of them. If 












we fail to do so, they will be soon claiming i' 
their very own, the gift of their gods to them.”’ 

‘‘Right you are, brother,’’ cried Crow Foot. 
‘‘and wise is Far Thunder! He could not hav« 
made a better choosing. What say you all? |» 
it decided that we winter down there?’’ 

‘‘Yes! Yes!’’ they all answered—all but 
Lone Bull and his under chiefs. 

‘‘You still object to the choice?’’ said Bis 
Lake to him. 

‘*T do, though I shall be there with you. 
My silence now is my warning to you all tha‘ 
you are making a mistake for which we shal! 
pay dearly with our blood !”’ he answered. 

‘*Ha! Since when were we afraid of ou! 
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enemies!’’ Calf Shirt exclaimed. So was that 
matter settled. White Wolf knocked the ashes 
from the smoke pipe, and the chiefs filed out 
of the lodge to go their homeward ways. As 
the women returned, I said to my chum, ‘‘ Pita- 
makan, almost-brother, we are certainly going 
to see some exciting, perhaps dangerous times 
down in that On-the-other-side Bear River 
country !’’ 

‘*Excitement, danger, they make life,’’ he 
answered. 

Tsistsaki, coming in, heard my remark. She 
turned to my uncle. ‘‘So, man mine, we go to 
the On-the-other-side Bear River country, do 
we? Yes? Oh, I am glad! Down there grow 
plenty of plums. I shall gather quantities of 
them for our winter use!’’ 

We went out, mounted our horses and 
hurried home and to bed. That is, Tsistsaki 
and I did; my uncle worked all night, writing 
out his trade-goods orders. The steamboat men 
worked all night, too, unloading freight for 
the fort, and when I awoke in the morning the 
boat had left with its load of company furs. 

When we were eating breakfast, my uncle 
said to us, ‘‘Well, woman, well, youngster, we 
start upon a new trail now, a trail of my own 
making, and I feel that it is going to be a trail 





easy and worth blazing. All that I have in the 
world, about twenty thousand doliars, I am 
putting into the venture, and on top of that I 
am asking for more than ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods on a year’s time. Thomas, we 
have just got to pay that bill when it comes 
due, fourteen months from now, or Wesley 
Fox’s name will become a byword in St. Louis.” 

‘*We will pay it, sir,’’ I said. 

‘* Absolutely, we will pay it, if I have to 
beg robes and beaver skins from my people 
to make up the amount!’’ Tsistsaki declared. 

Looking back at it after all these years, I 
see that the dissolution of the American Fur 
Company was a historical event. Its founders 
and its later owners, the Chouteaus, had been 
the first to profit by the discoveries of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, and year by year 
they had built a string of trading posts along 
the Missouri, which did an enormous busi- 
ness in trading with the various tribes of In- 
dians. for their buffalo robes and beaver and 
other furs. But little by little the richness and 
vastness of the Missouri River country became 
known to the outside world ; first came various 
opposition fur traders, then settlers upon the 
rich bottom lands of the river. 

Before the settlers the Indians and the 
buffaloes fled, and the income of the company 
correspondingly decreased. The Chouteaus 
simply could not brook opposition, or trade 
with penny-saving settlers, profitable as that 
might have been; -so in this year of 1865 they 
went out of business. At the time only two 
of the company posts, Fort Union, at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, and Fort Benton were in 
what may be termed still virgin country ; that 
is, country still rich in buffaloes and fur ani- 
mals and controlled by various powerful tribes 
of Indians. It was fear of the Indians that 
kept the settlers back. 

We were to embark for the mouth of the 
Musselshell upon the next steamboat that ar- 
rived, and my uncle was very busy getting 
together our necessary equipment and 
engaging the help that we should need. 
I helped him as much as I could, but 
found time to ride over to the camp on 
the Teton and ask Pitamakan to go 
downriver with us. His father objected 
to his going, on the ground that he was 
needed in camp to herd the large band 
of horses that belonged to the family, 
and in which I had then about forty 
head, my very own horses. But finally 
a youth was found to take his place, 
and Pitamakan was free to come with us. | 
On the last day of May the second steamboat 
of the season tied up at the river bank in front 
of the fort, and in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day we went aboard it with our outfit and 
were off upon our new adventure. The outfit 
comprised ten engagés, all of them with their 
wives, women of the Pikuni, several of whom 
had children ; six work horses and two heavy 
wagons ; three ordinary saddle horses, property 
of the engagés, and three fast buffalo runners, 
one of which was Is-spai-u, the Spaniard, the 
most noted, the most valuable buffalo horse in 
all the Northwest; eleven Indian lodges, one 
to each family ; tools of all kinds; some provi- 
sions; a six-pounder cannon with a few balls 
and plenty of grapeshot ; and of course our own 
personal weapons. 

The women were tremeridously excited over 
their first ride in a steamboat; they marveled 
at the swiftness with which it sped down the 
river and cried out in terror every time the 
boilers let off their surplus steam with a loud 
roaring. Soon after passing the mouth of the 
Shonkin, a few miles below the fort, we sighted 
buffaloes, and from there on to our destination 
we were never out of sight of them grazing in 
the bottom lands, tiling down the precipitous 
sides of the valley to water and climbing out to 
graze upon the wide plains. 

Other kinds of game were also constantly in 











sight, elk, white-tailed deer and mule deer, an- 
telopes, bighorns upon the cliffs, wolves and 
coyotes, and now and then a grizzly. 


at the mouth of Cow Creek, where twelve years 
later a small party of us from Fort Benton 
were to fight the Nez Percés, just before Gen. 
Miles rounded them up. This was the Middle 
Creek — Stahk-tsi-ki-e-tuk-tai — of the Black- 
feet, so named because it rises in the depres- 
sion between the Bear Paw and the Little 
Rocky mountains. 

Shortly before noon, the next day, the boat 
landed us and our outfit at the mouth of the 
Musselshell River. There was a fine grove of 
cottonwoods bordering the stream, but we had 
no thought of taking advantage of its cool, 
shady shelter. Instead we put up our lodges 
in the open bottom on the west side of the 
Musselshell, about three hundred yards from 
it and something like fifty yards back from 
the shore of the Missouri. My uncle declared 
that we had too many of them and made one 
lodge suffice for three families. We therefore 
put up four lodges, as closely together as pos- 
sible, and cut and hauled logs for a barrier 
round them. We completed the barrier that eve- 
ning and felt that we were fairly well protected 
from the attacks of war parties. As Pitamakan 
truly said, we were camped right upon one of 
the greatest war trails in the country. Crows, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes going north and 
Assiniboins, Crees and Yanktonnais going 





| HEN Joe and Will teeter,on 
the ends of a plank balanced on 


alog, Joe necessarily goes down 
as Will goes up. So it is with the value 
of goods compared with a standard like 
gold. The price of any article is the 
quantity of gold for which it will exchange. 
As the value of a hammer, for example, goes 
up, that of gold goes down; if the value of 
the hammer goes down, the value of gold 
goes up. Price is a ratio; a change of price, 
therefore, may take place from a force work- 
ing on either side of the ratio. When Will gives 
a kick as he nears the ground, his end of the 
plank goes up, even though Joe on his side 
does nothing. So it is with changes in prices 
caused by forces that affect the expense 
of producing goods. Even though the 
changes in the demand for gold and 
the supply of it may offset each other 
on one side of the ratio, variations in 
prices may take place on the other 
side, solely for reasons touching the 
production costs of goods. 

Not very long ago shoes were made 
by hand; now remarkable machinery 
is employed in making them. When 
the McKay-sewing machine was intro- 
duced, it was thought to be very won- 
derful that four hundred pairs of shoes 
could be sewed in one day; but when 
the inventor caused the machine to 
throw one loop of thread for the needle 
at each movement of an arm, instead of 
at every two movements, one operative 
was enabled to sew. from 
eight hundred to one thou- 
sand pairs in one day. Be- 
fore the European war every 
man, woman and child could 
have shoes at a very low 
price. Inventions had been 
the friends of the consumer. Why, 
then, should shoes be so high in 
price to-day, when the same machin- 
ery is still used? Of course other 
elements enter into making shoes 
or any other articles. The chief element is the 


of the 


factured goods wages form about eighty per 
cent. Inventions lowered the selling price of 
goods because they saved the use of labor. 

In the iron and steel industry steel rails had 
fallen in price from two hundred and thirty 
dollars to twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents 
a ton just before the war. Machinery can load 
twelve thousand tons of ore into a ship in less 
than two hours. Electrically controlled dump- 
ers can lift a car containing one hundred and 
ten tons of coal and dump it at the rate of 
thirty cars an hour. But if anything happens 
to increase seriously the outlay for labor, it 
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wide and shallow ford just below the mouth 
of the Musselshell. Had my uncle been unable 
to buy the six-pounder cannon from Carroll 
and Steell, I doubt whether he would have 
ventured to build a post at this place. We felt 
that ‘‘thunder mouth’’ would be of as much 
service to us in a fight with a war party as fifty 
experienced plainsmen would be, could they 
be obtained. The Indians were terribly afraid 


tion they did, I have often thought, as because 
of the tremendous roar of their discharge. To 
the mind of the red man it was too much like 
the fearful reverberations of their dread thun- 
der bird, wanton slayer of men and animals, 
shatterer of trees and of the very rocks of the 
mountains. 

Taking no chances with our horses, we 
picketed them that evening with long ropes 
close to our barricade, and at bedtime Pita- 
makan and I went out and slept in their midst ; 
but nothing happened to disturb our rest. At 
daylight we arose and turned the work horses 
loose to graze near by until we needed them. 


pine-clad bad-land breaks that formed the east 
side of the Musselshell Valley we could see 
numerous bands of buffaloes, and there were 





Steady tendency to higher prices that reaches 
to the present day. Unskilled laborers could 
get more than highly skilled men used to get; 
higher wages were paid for less productive 
services. In this way the production costs of all 
sorts of goods were raised in a marked degree. 

But the war had other effects. If, for exam- 
ple, millions of pairs of shoes were wanted 
| for soldiers in Europe, there was an intense 
demand not only for 
our labor but for our 
hides and leather and 
all kinds of materials. 
If leather jumped to a 
high level, the prices 
of harness and saddle 
equipment followed. 





wool, wagons, trucks, 
horses, saddles, auto- 
mobiles, powder, guns, 
explosives, ammuni- 
tion, steel, was beyond 
any known experience. 
The_need of the raw 
materials for these 
goods taxed every pos- 
sible producer, and the 
effect stimulated in- 
dustry into a new and 
remarkable prosperity 
department of political had our labor or our 
materials been so high 
in price before. By the 
time we entered the war, April 6, 1917, prices 
in general had risen from one hundred, in 
1914, to about one hundred and eighty-three. 


However, forces that had raised the prices 1° 


of labor and materials also worked to increase 


The war demand for, 


early in 1915. Never | 


south here came to cross the Missouri upon the | 


more in the valley itself and in the bottom of 


| the Missouri directly across from us. Hundreds 


of cannon, not so much because of the execnu- | 





The day broke clear and warm. Up in the | 
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of antelopes were with the buffaloes, and elk 
and deer were moving about in the edge of 
the timber bordering the smaller stream. We 
went over to the Musselshell and bathed, and 
then heard Tsistsaki calling us to come and eat. 

‘*‘Now, then, you youngsters,’’ my uncle 
said to us when we were seated, ‘‘the enyagés 
have their instructions, and here are yours. 
You are not to lift a hand toward the building 


|of this fort, for 1 have three other uses for 


you. You are to take good care of the horses, 
keep the camp well supplied with meat, and 
be ever on the lookout for war parties. ’’ 

‘“* Easy enough!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. 
‘‘With so little to do, I see us growing fat, 
and with fat comes laziness. I see this camp 
going hungry before many moons have passed.” 

‘*You needn’t joke,’’ said my uncle, very 
seriously. ‘‘This is no joking matter. Upon 
the alertness and watchfulness of you two 
depend our lives and the success of this under- 
taking!’’ 

‘*T take shame to myself,’’ Pitamakan said. 
‘*As you say, this is important work that you 
charge us with. If trouble comes, it shall be 
through no fault of ours!’’ 

TO BE CONTINVED. 
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labor was searce and high, feed for 
chickens, cows and horses increased 
amazingly ; and although eggs, butter, 
wheat and meat went up in price, the 
farmer was little better off, because 
everything he bought rose in price. As 


labor; and this was the initial cause of the | yet the countries that have been at war have 


not been able to produce enough raw materials 
and food to meet the normal demand. 

The world is to-day so short of materials 
and necessaries that supply cannot satisfy the 
demand. Consequently, we 
have the same conditions 
that monopoly produces; 
that is, prices for a large 
range of commodities are 
fixed by the seller irrespec- 
tive of competition and pro- 
duction costs. The demand 
of buyers is so intense that 
prices are not kept down to 
production costs. In this sit- 
uation lies the possibility of 
what is called ‘‘ profiteering.’’ Prices have 
been pushed up by demand to such a heiglhit, 
beyond even enhanced production costs, that 
profits are exceptionally large. Some cotton 
mills, for example, that had for years earned 
searcely any dividends at all can now divide 
almost one hundred per cent. The world-wide 
shortage is responsible for these high prices; 
so well-meant efforts tu lower prices by stop- 
ping ‘‘profiteering’’ are likely to be futile so 
long as goods continue to be scarce. The power 
that can reach the profiteer cannot control the 
conditions that have caused scarcity prices. 
To destroy the thermometer does not reduce 
the heat of a summer noonday. 

The extent to which wholesale prices of com- 
modities in general have risen in various coun- 
tries, up to May of this year, contrasted with 
one hundred in 1913, is shown as follows: - 


United Great 

States Britain France Italy Sweden Japan Canada 
100 =: 100 100 100 100 
262 299 24 149 17 
50659 361 272 263 








1913 
1917 


100 
174 
272 


100 
206 
306 


Those in France and Italy are even higher 


the demand for foodstuffs, thereby raising their | than they seem because the prices are ex- 
charge for labor. In the price of most manu- | prices. When millions of men in Europe left the pressed in a depreciated standard, not in gold. 


| farms for the front, the shortage in 
| food had to be made up in America. 
| The rise in the price of sugar, oats, 
corn, wheat, rye, flour and potatoes 
was prodigious. Then came an unex- 
pected complication. The families of 
the highly paid men in the factories 
were reveling in the jewelry, furs 
and automobiles that the new wages 
brought them. But when every- 
thing they purchased began to rise 
in price, higher wages were not so 
| valuable as they thought. If increased 





There ean be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the very high level of prices 
to-day, and the consequent high cost 
of living to everyone, are due to two 

-chief causes: (1) the scarcity of food 
- and materials, and (2) the high cost 
of producing all kinds of goods, of 
which high wages, together with the 
reaction on costs of high - priced 
materials, form the main elements. 
Hence, it is peculiarly unfortunate, 
in this time of readjustment after 
the war, that shortened hours of 


may raise the price again, in spite of all that | wages unaccompanied by increased productivity | labor and strikes of all kinds are working 


has been gained by inventions. 

This is exactly what the war did. In fact, 
the war in various ways has put back the 
economic progress of the world many years. 
When the European war broke out in 1914 
this country was called upon to produce in 
great haste munitions of war for the 
Allies. Time was more important 
than price. Almost any price was 
offered for early delivery. Hence, 
producers of these goods could give 
exceptionally high wages, which 
drew workers away from their old 
employments. In order to maintain 
the production of all other kinds of 
goods needed by a people whether at 
war or not, all producers had to raise 
their wages to hold the necessary 


000 








| for higher money wages. That is why we see 
| one group struggling to get an advantage over 
| another by being first to force a rise of wages. 

When the United States entered the war all 
the forces that worked to raise prices 
became even more active and intense. 
The withdrawal of four million men 
from industry stripped the labor force 
to its minimum. Scarcity of labor 
operated to raise wages still more; 
then prices rose even higher. Build- 
ing could not go on as before. There 
were not enough houses to meet the 
demand; janitors received higher 
wages ; coal and repairs were higher ; 
and so rents rose. Moreover, the 
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; All too quickly we sped down the river, which | laborers. The immediate result was a sadden | shortage of wool, cotton, copper, rubber and | 
1s swift and narrow here, and at night tied up and extreme rise in the outlay paid for all | nitre produced a world - wide scarcity. Farm | cause the whole public to suffer? The wrong 


become general, an inevitable rise of prices also | to lower the output of goods and thus add to 
becomes’ general, and no one is any better off | the very shortage that is operating to keep 


prices high. It is no excuse to say that wages 
must be raised because the cost of living 
has gone up, for a new increase in wages for 
the same old effort will only screw up the 
prices of materials and of production costs. 
Then no wage earner is any better off. Even 
if several persons of different heights step up 
on a raised platform, their relative heights 
remain unchanged. The so-called workers are 
not the only ones who suffer from high prices. 
Members of the whole submerged middle class 
who receive fixed i preachers, teachers, 
clerks, business men, municipal and govern- 
ment employees, soldiers and sailors — also 
suffer. Why should the railway and other 
unions, merely because they are employed in 
‘*key’’ industries, stop all industries: and 























is greater if their methods are futile and result 
in again raising the cost of living. 

The present situation is intolerable and 
cannot continue. That brings us face to face 
with the question how the cost of living can 
and will be lowered. The clue is in the analy- 
sis given above. First, scarcity must be over- 
come, so that the supply can more nearly equal 
the existing demand. That means that the pro- 
duction of food, wool, cotton and materials 
must be stimulated in every possible way. Yet 
two hundred and sixty-six out of three hun- 
dred and twenty farms in New Hampshire 
report that production must be curtailed be- 
cause theré is not enough help; and much the 
same is reported elsewhere. Our winter-wheat 










proachable order for the first time in 

many weeks. Each article was in its 
place—books and papers on the table, clothing 
in the closet. And now Janice Goddard Wright, 
a member of the senior class of the Thompson- 
ville high school, was waiting for an inspira- 
tion. She vaguely hoped that, attracted by 
such tidiness, the absent muse would descend ; 
but no! As she sat down at her orderly desk 


"To room and the desk were in irre- 


the shortage of materials is so great that a 


effect. The workers who are helping to increase 





she decided that she had made a mistake. 
Genius burns more brightly 
in the midst of confusion. 
She hopefully pulled some 
old envelopes and scraps 
from the wastebasket to 
write on instead of her new 
pad, but still no muse! 

It was a critical hour. To 
understand just how criti- 
cal it was you must know 
that late to-morrow the lit- 
erary board of the High 
School Monthly was to 
choose a student to fill a va- 
eancy ; it was the last chance 
for any senior to attain the 
honor of becoming a mem- 
ber of the board. Election 
depended upon the literary 
merits of the candidates, 
and Janice had as yet only 
three published articles to 
her credit, one less than 
those of her chief rival, 
Gladys Ander. A striking 
story delivered to the board 
to-merrow would surely tip 
the scales in Janice’s favor. 

Janice had felt no doubt 
of her own ability to write 
such a story at any time. It 
had seemed such an easy 
matter beforehand, if only 
she could find an hour when 
hockey and movies and 
novel-reading were not too 
engrossing; and now the 
hour had come, the last pos- 
sible hour, that Monday 
evening, before the eventful 
Tuesday meeting. And in- 
spiration had fled that or- 
derly room! 

It was the more trying 
because hitherto Janice had 
lived up to the standard set 
by her ideal. That ideal was 
Betty Linton, who had been 
graduated from college only 
the year before, and who was 
now doing journalistic work 
in New York, the goal of 
Janice’s dearest daydreams. 

Betty Linton had been a 
member of the dramatic 
club, she had ranked among 
the upper tenth of her class in scholarship, she 
had played on the hockey team—and she had 
been on the board of the Monthly. Janice 
Goddard Wright was also a member of the dra- 
matic club; unless she lowered her grades in 
the next examination, she would be graduated 
among the elect upper tenth of her class; she 
was on the hockey team—but was she now to 
lose this last opportunity of making the board 
of the Monthly? 

Desperately she ran over in her mind the 
careful classification of short stories according 
to Benner’s Art of Story-Writing. Should it 
be a story about ‘‘types of humanity,’’ about 
the ‘‘moral nature’’? Should it be ‘‘based on 
locality,’’ ‘‘based on wonder,’’ or ‘‘based on 
the social classes’’? None of those seemed to 
fit her need. The only thing she could think 
about in this crucial, desperate hour was how 
funny Aunt Lina looked falling downhill the 
day before. 

Aunt Lina Goddard, who was just now 
making her annual winter visit at Janice’s 
home; might indeed have provided an easy 
type for the humorist. She was so proper, with 
propriety carried to the nth degree. In the first 
place she still wore bonnets,—bonnets made 
after the style of thirty years ago,—though 
where she found a millinery shop that carried 
them her friends could never guess. She was 


crop of 1920 is to be less by not far from two 
hundred million bushels than the crop of 1919. 

There are signs of increased production in 
Great Britain, Belgium and France. The re- 
habilitation of European textile plants is going 
on very rapidly. In 1919 French exports have 
|doubled. But on the whole, in spite of the 
efforts that the starving countries of Europe 
are making to grow food this year, it is likely 
that it will require a large harvest in 1921 
before the prices of food will fall very consid- 
erably. Transportation is crippled. Moreover, 


year or two of intense industry, undisturbed 
by strikes, will be needed to produce much 
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very straight and very trim in spite of her 
sixty-five years, and she never missed a Sunday 
morning church service. If she had been in the 
habit of yielding to weather conditions, she 
would certainly not have thought of venturing 
out the morning before, for a moderate snow- 
fall had concealed the ice, which lay like sheets 
of slippery glass beneath, so that walking was 
extremely dangerous. Janice and her aunt had 
started for church together in advance of the 
somewhat tardy family and had gone on very 


DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 





JANICE CAME UP SOFTLY BEHIND HER AND THREW ONE ARM 
ABOUT HER, FURS AND STRAGGLING LOCK AND ALL 


well until they reached the top of the hill where 
a slender trail, wide enough for only one, led 
down the steep incline. 

At this point very suddenly Aunt Lina 
Goddard sat down. She began to slide. Her 
feet, slightly apart before her, gathered up the 
snow, like a miniature snowplough, straight 
into her black silk skirt, leaving a path of 
glittering ice behind her. Her frantic gestures 
seemed only to accelerate her speed, and she 
said never a word, except to exclaim, ‘‘Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” in a surprised way at intervals as 
she descended the hill. Aunt Lina was unin- 
jured, but she did not attend church that 
morning. Her clothing, at least, was not in a 
devout condition. 

As Janice laughed irrepressibly once more 
at the remembrance of her prim aunt’s be- 
draggled state, all at once the inspiration came, 
and Aunt Lina became the heroine of a tale 
‘*based on humor.’’ It was easy to write now, 
and the story swiftly sped on its way, as in- 
evitably, it seemed, as Aunt Lina’s slide, until 
the end came and, hilarious and confident, 
Janice jumped into bed. 

It is hard to tell what happened within her 
mind as she slept. Was conscience still awake? 
And if so, how did it assert its claim over 
Janice’s amused and ambitious thoughts? 





She awoke in that hour of intensest darkness 
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the supply of food and materials are every day 
helping to bring about a fall in prices. 

When there is a great shortage of goods, 
some persons might assume that the demand 
that raises prices is due to an increase of money 
and credit. This, however, is the fallacy of 
thinking that demand is synonymous with the 
medium of exchange. The cause of demand 
lies behind the money and credit. No one can 
have a demand who does not in reality offer 
services or goods. To avoid the difficulties of 
barter, he transfers his services or goods into 
forms of money or credit, and through them 
directs his demand to the things he intends to 
consumé. Money and credit are only interme- 
diary. The real operation is an exchange of 


that precedes the dawn. Somewhere a blind 
slammed, and before she was fully awake her. 
old childhood terror of the night seized her— 
that strange, primitive fear come down through 
the ages from our distant ancestors of the 
jungle. It was as if she were a little girl again. 
Slowly she became more widely awake, her 
reason assumed control, and she laughed at 
her own fear of a loose blind. 

She remembered a night years ago when she 
lay in that same bed, trembling in the dark. 

She was such a little girl 

then, and the world held so 

many strange things—giants 
living at the top of bean 
stalks and other queer 
places, wolves that walked 
about dressed like people, 
brownies underground 
likely to pop out of any 
little hole you passed, bears 
under your bed and rabbits 
between the sheets. Just 
why she could not remem- 
ber, but the greatest fear of 

all was that of finding a 

terrible woolly rabbit in her 

own little bed. 

On that night long ago 
father and mother had gone 
out, and Aunt Lina God- 
dard, who was making her 

, annual winter visit, was on 

guard duty. She had been 
a very prim and dignified 
aunt by day, but by night 
she shone like a protecting 
angel. Very softly in her 
pale lavender wrapper she 
had stolen into Janice’s 
room and, finding her trem- 
bling, had brought her pink 
peppermints, big and flat, 
known in Janice’s nursery 
language as ‘‘pink peps.’’ 

Like some quack medi- 
cines of the present time, 
they were good for every- 
thing that ever ailed little 
girls, — bumps, aches, hurt 
feelings of all sorts, even 
fears,—and with the pleas- 
ant taste of the peppermint 
in her mouth and tucked 
in all safe by Aunt Lina, 
Janice had gone to sleep. 

As Janice, the author, lay 
there in the dark a sudden 
wave of remorse swept over 
her. Dear Aunt Lina! Janice 
almost wished she would 
*come in again and tuck her 
up with ‘‘pink peps’’ for 
comforters. Just here ambi- 
tion and conscience began a 
little battle. The story was 
such a good one, but was it 

right to make Aunt Lina into a humorous car- 
icature? Would Janice quite like it if some one 
had done that to her? 

‘*Do you think it’s fair?’’ asked Conscience. 

‘*Anything is fair in art and literature, if 
you only obtain an artistic result,’’ replied 
Ambition. 

‘*Would you —’’ Conscience was winning the 
battle; but here Janice’s healthy body got 
the upper hand, and she went sound asleep 
again! 

The story, gift of the very tardy muse, 
traveled about in Janice’s pocket all the follow- 
ing day. It might have been handed in before 
morning assembly, but Janice wanted to verify 
the meaning of one word from the dictionary 
before giving it to the committee. She might 
have handed it to Dorothy Edwards, the editor, 
at lunch time, but something, perhaps her good 
angel, seemed to hold back her. hand. When 
the Latin class finally ended that afternoon, 
Janice shook herself impatiently. 

‘*Tt’s now or never,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*You are just a foolish child. Walk down to 
the office this minute with that story! And 
don’t you dare to think about it any more!’’ 

It was not a very long distance from 
the classics room to the office ; only down 
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one flight of stairs and along the main : 
| hall. But the school supply store was 











services and goods for articles of consumption. 
To increase the intermediaries does not increase 
the services and goods that cause demand. 
Without either services or production of goods 
there would be no demand; but, on the other 
hand, without money or credit there would 
be demand, even under the inconveniences of 
barter, provided of course that production 
went on. The fallacy of saying that an increase 
of the intermediaries, money ard credit, in- 
creases demand and prices is like saying that 
an increase of the number of gates to a walled 
city thereby increases the population of the 
city that uses them; or like saying that an 
increase in railway engines and cars increases 
the wheat and corn that have to be transported. 


“ey Grace T. Davis 


located at the foot of the stairs, and the clerk 
had just received a new shipment of candy. 

One of the freshmen whose first days in high 
school had been gladdened by Janice’s upper- 
class attentions came out of the store with a 
paper bag. She was little and round-faced, 
with very red cheeks, and her shining eyes 
became very smiling when she saw Janice. 

**Oh, I haven’t seen you for so long!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘*Why, yes, itisa long time, ’’ replied Janice, 
pausing. ‘‘Everything going fine?’”’ 

‘*Yes, I think so. They’ve just got some 
new candy in the store, and I bought some 
peppermints. Have some?’’ 

She suddenly dumped a quantity into Jan- 
ice’s hand. 

‘*Pink peps!’’ gasped Janice. 

‘Is that what you call them?’’ asked the 
little freshman with a laugh. ‘‘I never heard 
that name. But what’s the matter? Aren’t you 
feeling well?’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know,’’ Janice replied as she 
leaned back against the wall, holding the candy 
in one hand and the manuscript in the other. 
**T don’t know.”’ 

She felt as if something had clutched her 
hair and was holding her back from that very 
short walk down the hall. 

‘*T guess 1’ve forgotten something that I’ve 
got to think out,’’ she said and then turned 
and slowly walked away, leaving the little 
freshman staring after her. 

‘**She’s a funny girl, but nice just the same, ’’ 
thought the freshman. 

In a slow, dull way Janice put on her coat 
and hat, went out of the school building, 
down the. street, and turned into the little 
patch of pine woods behind the church. Any 
place smaller than the out of doors seemed too 
cramped for thinking. 

But when she reached the woods there no 
longer seemed to be any need for thought. As 
she walked under the great pines and watched 
the beautiful pink and purple shadows on the 
snow she knew without thinking that the story 
never could be printed. A little brook flowed 
along singing under the ice and snow. Here 
and there a drift was heaped high above the 
water in a great curving mound, and then 
again in places the brook was uncovered, with 
great cascades of icicles hanging over it from 
the snowy banks. Above one of these open 
places Janice stopped, tore the story into little 
bits and watched the white scraps flutter 
slowly down and fall like snowflakes into the 
icy water. 

Then slowly Janice ate the ‘‘pink peps.’’ 
They were crushed and broken in her hand, 
but they seemed to her the symbol of a little 
sacrament of love there under the fragrant 
pine trees, 

It did not seem so very strange that on the 
way home Janice should overtake Aunt Lina. 
The ice had been sprinkled with ashes now all 
through the village, so that ‘‘the going was 
quite safe,’’ as the neighbors said. Aunt Lina 
had been to the post office for the mail and to 
the store to buy some edging. One lock of hair 
had escaped from her tidy pug and straggled 
down over her fur boa. How troubled Aunt 
Lina Goddard would have been if she had 
known it! 

Janice came up softly behind her and threw 
one arm about her, furs and straggling lock 
and all. She knew that if she waited until she 
saw Aunt Lina’s prim. face she could never 
do it. 

Aunt Lina started a little at the suddenness 
of it. Janice saw that, but she did not know 
that something happened inside Aunt Lina’s 
prim New England soul—something very nice 
and warm. Aunt Lina did not tell about it; 
she had something else to say. 

‘* Janice, I’ve got a letter from your great- 
aunt, Lucinda Walker. You remember her?”’ 

**Yes; there’s a picture of her in the back 
of your album, ”’ replied Janice. 

‘*Yes; she lives in New York, in the 
suburbs. I’ve been planning for years 
to visit her if it ever came convenient, 













and now she writes 
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to know if I can’t come next week. That’s 
your vacation time, isn’t it?’’ 
‘*Why, yes, Aunt Lina; it begins Saturday. ’’ 
‘‘Well, I’m sort of dreading the journey 
alone, and, if your mother can spare you, I’ve 
been thinking—I’ve been wishing you might 
feel like going with meas my guest. You could 


Chapter Four, in which snow prevents 
progress and Lexy goes hunting 


ITH a feeling of regret, the 
fugitives left the comfort and 
good cheer of the Kerensky 
mill behind them and plunged 
into the savage, northern 
wilderness. The road, as the 
millman had told them, was 

passable, but it was rough with half-frozen 

ruts. The heavy car moved forward slowly, 
and it was long past noon when they reached 
the large hamlet of Byelosersk, at the foot of 

a wide, frozen lake. 

The place was partly deserted on account of 
the revolution and a great fire that had burned 
more than half the houses and shops. At last 
they found a general store, kept by two peas- 
ant women, and bought a case of biscuits, two 
poods of potatoes and a hundred litres of oil. 
The women had no bread, but they directed 
Lexy to a shop where he bought eighteen or 
twenty rye loaves and a quarter pood of butter. 

The travelers had intended to proceed far- 
ther, ‘but since night was coming on they 
decided to remain at Byelosersk. They found 
shelter in an empty house that had been 
damaged by the great fire. 

Carbon from the oil was giving Dermot 
trouble, and he worked on the car most of the 
evening. A leak had appeared in the radiator, 
the wiring for the lights was disconnected, 
and one of the tires needed patching. 

‘*‘She’s a good car,’’ he said, ‘‘but these 
bally Russian roads would shake the constitu- 
tion of a regular tank!’’ 

They made a start at eight o’clock in the 
morning while it was still dark and moved 
out on the post road northward from desolate 
Byelosersk. About ten o’clock ‘they came +o a 
small hamlet, where they pulled up for a few 
minutes while Dermot inflated the ailing tire. 

A returned soldier who had lost a leg kept 
the post office; and from him they learned 
that the next hamlet was twenty-two versts 
beyond, but that it-was now wholly deserted, 
and that the first inhabited place, Kulominarsk, 
was sixty-five versts distant. Comstock thought 
they had better try and reach that place before 
nightfall, and they set off immediately. 

Since the snowstorm in which they had left 
the capital, the weather had been fairly clear 
and not extremely cold, but now the sky in- 
dicated a change. By one o’clock a gray, 
leaden haze obscured the sun, and the air be- 
came increasingly chill. The road was frozen 
hard now, but that made better running for 
the car, and Dermot quickened their speed. 
They passed the deserted hamlet a little later, 
and, after crossing a small river, entered dense 
forest again. A mist of fine snow was now 
falling. 

Not much farther on they came to a fork 
in the post road. There was no guidepost, but 
the track leading straight onward seemed to 
be the one that was most traveled, and they 
took it. 

By that time the snowstorm that had threat- 
ened since morning had set in. 

‘*You must speed up and make Kulomi- 
narsk,’’ Lexy said in low tones to Dermot. 

‘*But she’s doing about all she can on such 
a road,’’ Dermot replied. ‘‘Look at the gauge, 
man!’’ 

Night had fallen. Snow coated the head- 
lights, and only by close attention was Dermot 
able to follow the misty lane in the dark 
forest. 

At length the car began to lose speed, and 
Lexy asked, ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

‘*Aweel, she’s doin’ her best,’’ Dermot re- 
plied. ‘‘I’m thinking it’s the snow. ’’ 

He stopped, and Comstock jumped out. He 
sank into the snow nearly to his knees. 

‘I’m afraid we shall not get on much far- 
ther, ’’ he said to Lexy ; but he climbed aboard, 
and they toiled on again for seme time, still 
hoping to come to the post hamlet. Suddenly 
the road appeared to end amid many large 
snowy objects. 

‘*We’re at Kulominarsk at last!’’ Lexy cried. 
‘*But I can see no lights. The folks must have 
gone to bed. ’’ 

Comstock and he got out and wallowed 
ahead of the car. They immediately found 
that the dark, snow-clad objects were not log 
cabins but huge piles of bark and timber. 
They went on farther, shouting, while Dermot 
tooted his horn. But forest echoes were the 
only response. Considerably puzzled, they re- 
turned to the car and asked Dermot whether 
he could turn it and go back along the road. 

‘*Very like,’’ he replied. ‘‘But we couldna 
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visit your friend, Betty Linton, a good deal of 
the time, and I shouldn’t wonder—indeed, I’m 
almost sure—that Lucinda would invite her 
out to her house to spend Sunday. So it 
wouldn’t be very dull,’? added Aunt Lina, 
almost pathetically. Janice gave a shout of 
delight; her second kiss knew no shrinking. 


should have to remain there for the night. At 
first Lexy determined to make a fire of bark 
from one of the piles; but the snow came so 
fast that he gave up the idea and sought 
shelter in the car. The child was hungry ; but 
all that they could give her was a biscuit from 
the case they had bought the day before. 

. To keep out the drifting snow they stopped 
the porthole in front as well as the slits in 
the sides of the shield; and, being well pro- 
vided with wraps and fur coats, they did not 
suffer. The little inclosed space was not with- 
out a semblance of cheer; and Lexy tried to 
make light of the situation. 

‘*Don’t fret,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve been through 
worse than this!’’ 

‘*T dinna see how ye can laugh, man! ’’ 
Dermot grumbled. ‘‘It snows as if four feet 
of it were coming, and how d’ye think we’re 
ever to get out from here?’’ 

Similar misgivings were troubling Comstock. 
Little Klarovna fell asleep at last ; the count- 
ess buried herself under furs in the far corner 
of the car; and as night drew on they all 
slept. The armor that had withstood Bolshe- 
vist bullets now served to keep out the snow, 
with which it was soon deeply coated. 

Once Comstock was wakened by a strange, 
mournful howling, and for a moment stories 
he had heard of famished wolf packs came 
into his mind; but the sounds soon ceased, and 
he decided that it was merely the storm wind 
in the forest. Dermot had begun jabbering 
excitedly in his sleep. Comstock gave him a 
poke and soon afterwards fell asleep himself. 
Later he awoke again wondering at the 
warmth. The interior of the car was too warm 
for comfort, and he guessed that the weather 
had moderated. For a time he lay thinking 
how they might resume their journey ; then he 
dropped asleep again and did not wake until 
Lexy roused him. It was nearly ten o’clock. 
The young Russian had already looked out at 
the rear door, and he now bade Comstock do so. 
The reason for the unusual warmth inside 
was apparent: a blanket of snow more than 
a foot deep covered the top of the car, and 
the side plates, too, were thick-coated. And 
snow was still falling. They jumped out and 
found themselves-scarcely able to move. The 
car, half buried, looked like a white mound. 
‘*How are we ever to get on?’’ Comstock 
exclaimed. 

The countess peered out and after a single 
startled glance turned to Dermot. The Scot’s 
head now appeared at the 
little door. ‘* Aweel, I ex- 
pected it!’’ he cried. ‘‘She 
is a good car, but no car 
ever made will run in 
snow like this!’’ 

‘*Tt is fortunate we had 
it for shelter last night,’’ 
Lexy remarked soberly. 

Comstock set off to ex- 
plore, floundering among 
the piles of bark and tim- 
ber. A clearing in the 
forest of an acre or two 
was filled with long ricks 
and tiers, now half buried 
by snow. Comstock no- 
ticed that the stuff looked 
weathered and old as if it 
had been there for a Jong 
time. He conjectured that 
this was a site of lumber 
operations that the war 
had caused to be aban- 
doned. 

The only structure in 
any way resembling a 
human habitation was a 
long shed at the edge of 
the forest. Here the former 
teamsters or woodchop- 
pers had evidently camped 
and prepared their food, 
for beneath this shed stood 
a kind of furnace with an 
oven and two kettles. On 
a rude table were many 
utensils of tinware, such 
as plates and dippers. 
Under the shed, too, were 
several old axes and other 
tools, and also a grind- 
stone. 

Since they needed fire 
and hot water, Comstock 
could think of no better 
expedient than to tread a 
path through the snow to 
the lumbermen’s shed and 
to kindle a fire in the old 





get far in this snow. It’s up to the axles. ’’ 
It now was evident to Comstock that they 





furnace. Accordingly he 
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**O Aunt Lina, how did you ever think of | 
such a nice thing to ask me to do?’’ she cried. | went up the hill and over the bridge above 


And so it was two very happy people that 


‘*Why, child, I’d been thinking to do it for | the brook. The water was singing very loudly 


two or three days,’’ said Aunt Lina, wiping | 
her glasses and straightening her fur. ‘‘ But, | 


underneath. It sounded like such a merry 
brook as it carried the story on, on, away from 


dear, I was just afraid perhaps you wouldn’t | the woods, away from the village, on, on, ina 
like to go with me—until a minute or two ago.’’ | veritable anthem of exultation toward the sea. 


A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD e¢ 


and Lexy and Dermot set to work and 
beat and trod a path by which the countess 
was able to reach the place with Klarovna. 

The dry hemlock bark made excellent fuel, 
and the old furnace was soon giving forth heat 
abundantly. Dermot brought up the potatoes 
and Comstock the sack of bread loaves. The 
countess melted snow for water in one of the 
kettles, brewed tea and set potatoes boiling; 
and within an hour they were comfortably 
breakfasting round the old table. 
The storm did not perceptibly 
abate until afternoon. Fully two 
feet and a half of snow had fallen, 
which, with what lay on the 
ground before, made not:less than 
three feet on a level. A curious 
sense of helplessness oppressed 
Comstock, as he pondered their 
situation. Unless there came rain 
and a thaw, they could not go on 
in the car. They sat by the table 
and talked the matter over. 

** Aweel,’’ Dermot said at last, ‘‘we canna 
get on with the car, and we canna get on 
withoot it! So what’s to do?’’ 

Lexy had come upon an old pair of snow- 
shoes in the shed, and he now spoke of setting 
off on those in an effort to reach Kulominarsk 
or some other hamlet; but neither he nor Com- 
stock had any clear idea of direction. To get 
lost in the forest would be a serious matter. 

‘*I’m thinkin’ we’ll have to stay here,’’ 
Dermot said gloomily. 

‘*But there’s the question of food,’’ Com- 
stock objected. ‘‘We have no more than enough 
for five or six days at most. What then ?’’ 

No one answered him. The thought of starv- 
ing there in the depths of the snowy wilder- 
ness was appalling. 

At sunset the storm clouds broke away and 
the sun shone forth; but the wind rose and 
sent the snow flying from the laden tree tops. 
The temperature seemed to be falling, and the 
open shed offered only scanty protection against 
the gusts that now whisked in. The countess 
shivered. 

**T shall have to return to the car,’’ she 
whispered to Lexy. 

**Maybe if we set to work and beat a road,’’ 
said Comstock, ‘‘we can get the car to the 
shed.’’ 

They went at the task vigorously, and in 
the course of half an hour broke a path along 
which Dermot succeeded in driving the car to 
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AND SUDDENLY CAME UPON LEXY 
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HE HURRIED ON, FLOUNDERING THROUGH A GREEN THICKET, 
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the shed. The work of opening a road for 
even that short distance had quite dispelled 
the last hope from Comstock’s mind of going 
on to Archangel for the present. 

They agreed to divide the night into three 
watches and to take turns in keeping up the 
fire in the furnace. Dermot arranged a sleep- 
ing place beside it, sheltered from the snow 
by broad slabs of bark. Toward 
midnight, as Comstock watched 
by the fire, he again heard a 
melancholy howling off in the 
forest, and he waked Lexy. Both 
had little doubt now that it was 
wolves. Without disturbing the 
countess, they got two rifles from 
the car and laid them handy. 

Later in the night Comstock 
heard the sounds again, much 
more distinctly this time, as if 
the wolves were moving toward 
them through the woods. Then for a while the 
howling ceased, but suddenly it burst forth 
again, nearer still; it was succeeded by a tre- 
mendous hubbub of snarling and growling. 
The commotion seemed to be no more than 
half a verst away; and their curiosity was so 
much excited that after daybreak Lexy took a 
rifle, put on the snowshoes and set off to see 
what he could discover. 

Some little time passed; then as they were 
preparing breakfast they heard three shots 
fired in quick succession. Comstock at once 
took the other rifle and started to follow Lexy’s 
tracks. When he had gone only a little way 
he heard three or four more shots. He hurried 
on, floundering through a green thicket, and 
suddenly came upon Lexy, who was hastening 
toward him. 

“*Get the towline from the box under the 
car seat and come quick!’’ Lexy called. 

‘*What is it? What have you shot?’’ Com- 
stock exclaimed. 

‘*You’ll soon see!” Lexy said exultantly. 
**Get that line, and call Dermot!’’ 

Comstock wallowed back to the shed, got 
the line and called Dermot. They then re- 
turned in search of Lexy, who, after hailing 
Comstock, had disappeared into the woods. At 
last they caught sight of him among the pines 
ahead, hauling vigorously at something heavy 
that lay in the snow; as they came nearer they 
saw that it was a large animal with branched 
horns—a reindeer. Der- 
mot’s eyes widened. 

‘*There’s a herd of them 
—twenty or more—snow- 
bound in a thicket over 
there, ’’ said Lexy, point- 
ing through the pines as 
Comstock and Dermot ap- 
proached. ‘‘Here’s veni- 
son for you! Six wolves 
have been round them all 
night. ’”’ 

Owing to the deep snow, 
the deer had apparently 
known better than to run, 
but had stood together and 
had tried to defend them- 
selves with their fore hoofs 
and antlers. The wolves 
had pulled down two, 
however, and when Lexy 
had appeared they were 
gnawing what remained 
of the bones. 

Lexy had brought the 
repeating rifle to bear and 
had shot three of the 
brutes before they could 
bound away. Then he 
had shot first a yearling 
buck and then an older 
one. Frightened by the 
reports, the herd shifted 
its position to a neighbor- 
ing thicket; but they ap- 
peared loath to scatter or 
to run far. 

With the towline the 
e. } three boys hauled the car- 
ih, ; J casses, one at a time, 
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ae through the snow to the 
2.4 shed and afterwards hung 
be them from a pole extend- 
ing to one of the hem- 
lock trees from the roof of 
the shed. They drew in 
the bodies of the wolves, 
and hung them up as 2 
warning to other wolves 
to keep away. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A VIEW OF COWHOUSE RUN IN THE 
OKEFENOKEE SWAMP 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T is a mean man who will not tell a story 
at his own expense. 


Don’t tell your friends about your Indigestion. 
“How are you!” is a Greeting, not a Question. 


HERE are no prizes for those afraid to 
dream ; nor for those who lack the energy 
to wake from their dreams and work. 


AINE has set an example that other 

summer—or winter—resort states might 
well follow. It has established a health survey 
of hotels and camps, under which the rating 
depends upon water supply, drainage and the 
cleanliness or uncleanliness of the kitchen. 
The service is really a benefit to the whole 
nation, for as many outsiders visit Maine in 
the summer as there are permanent residents. 
They leave about $30,000,000 in the state every 
year. 

HEN the distinguished Venetian trav- 

eler, Signor Mareo Polo, returned from 
the Far East and told of having seen paper 
bank notes, which at that time were unknown 
in Europe, the financiers of Venice made fun 
of him; -but a New York collector has just 
acquired a Chinese paper note of the Ming 
dynasty, which, although it was issued years 
after Marco Polo visited the East, corroborates 
his story. It is similar in every detail to those 
he describes, and there is little doubt that he 
told the truth. 

ROM Seattle, Washington, comes the story 
of a thrilling fight between a bald eagle 

and a salmon. The eagle was flying near the 
surface of the water, when a salmon, which 
the crew of the schooner Roosevelt estimated 
must have weighed twenty pounds, leaped out. 
The eagle drove its talons into the salmon’s 
back, and the fish, diving, carried the eagle 
under water. Bird and fish rose twice and went 
down again ; then the eagle gave up, completely 
exhausted, and lay on the surface of the water 
until the crew of the Roosevelt rescued it. 


EWS is one of the most curious commodi- 
ties in the world. He who sells it does 
not part with it, and he who buys acquires no 
exclusive title; yet the courts have decided that 
there are property rights in news, and the 
United States government has recently pro- 
ceeded on the theory that selling fraudulent 
news isacrime. It caused the arrest of a young 
man in Boston for sending out ‘‘fake’’ stories 
of college girls who were paying their way by 
doing various unconventional things, such as 
peddling soap in the streets. The action of the 
government is a wholesome course against a 
long-neglected evil. 
HE first prize for sheer ‘‘nerve’’ should 
go to the thieves who had the magnificent 
effrontery to steal an entire streetin Budapest. 
In broad daylight heavy lorries appeared on 
a short but busy thoroughfare leading to the 
Danube, and a crew of skilled workmen began 
to uproot the cobbles and flagstones. So com- 
pletely did the brazenness of the act deceive 
the police that they stationed themselves at 
each end of the street and diverted traffic so 
that the men could work without interruption. 
It was only when the paving had been loaded 
into a barge and had disappeared down the 
Danube that some one discovered that it had 
been stolen. 


HAT prices are discouragingly high every- 

one knows. A great many people who are 
getting more money than ever before are puz- 
zied to see that they cannot live as well as 
when they had less; for they are not good 
enough economists to understand how the 
machinery that determines prices works. Such 
persons will find Prof. Laughlin’s article in 
the current Companion illuminating. It not 
only explains how we got into our present 
situation but points out the only practicable 
way down the mountain of inflated prices. 
There is reason to believe that we have 


begun the descent. That will be rapid or slow 
according as we recognize and act on the truths 
that Prof. Laughlin sets before us. 


So ¢ 


ANTI - SEMITISM 
QO": of the results of the disturbed and 
| 





nervous condition in which the world 

finds itself is the aggravation of a 
| prejudice against the Jews. That prejudice 
never entirely dies out in Christendom, and it 
is especially strong in eastern Europe, where 
religious bigotry and intolerance have long 
prevailed, and where the superior commercial 
ability of the Jew has made him the creditor, 
and not always the lenient creditor, of the 
native races about him. The extraordinary 
growth of national feeling among all the peo- 
ples of Europe, which the war brought about, 
acts in the same direction, for the Jew, who 
stands apart from the race-conscious majority 
in every country, is constantly suspected of 
indifference to the national aspirations and 
often of secret disloyalty to them. 

The prominence of Jews in the Bolshevik 
movement has not helped the popularity of 
their brothers elsewhere. Most of the Bolshevik 
commissaries are Jews, and the characteristic 
enthusiasm of the Bolshevists for a world revo- 
lution instead of a Russian revolution is largely 
the result of Jewish influence in their councils. 

In many countries of eastern Europe anti- 
Jewish feeling has shown itself in actual vio- 
lence. That is especially true of the Ukraine, 
where Jews are very numerous, and where a 
great many have been killed with the conniv- 
ance of the successive governments that have 
existed there. In Poland and Roumania there 
have been isolated outbreaks of the same sort, 
but conditions are not so bad as has been 
represented. There is, however, a disposition 
on the part of the people at large to illtreat 
and harass their Jewish neighbors. 

In western Europe and even the United 
States anti-Semitism shows itself mainly in 
propaganda. An extraordinary book was re- 
cently published in London called The Jewish 
Peril, in which almost all the ills and suffer- 
ings of the world were ascribed to a great con- 
spiracy, financed by Jewish gold and directed 
by Jewish brains, that aimed at the destruc- 
tion of all European government and the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish power on the ruins of 
civilization. A widely circulated journal in 
this country, directed by a man who has a 
reputation for rather radical liberalism, has 
taken up the same crusade and in article 
after article warns its readers against the 
growing commercial and political power of 
the Jews throughout the world. 

No American needs to be told that such an 
indictment of a whole people is unjust. Whether 
or not the Jew is capable of patriotic attach- 
ment to a nation that has always oppressed 
him, he has again and again proved that he 
can be a good American. In the late war Jews 
offered their services and their lives freely to 
the United States. It is true that the individual 
Jew is strongly acquisitive and fond of power; 
but his national feeling is religious rather than 
political, and there is no reason for believing 
that his shrewd brain has been turned by 
dreams of a Jewish conquest of the world. 
Wherever—as in Russia—the Jew is a destruc- 
tive and revolutionary influence, it is the ren- 
egade Jew, the man who has abandoned the 
religion and the traditions of his fathers and 
become converted to the strange gods of Com- 
munism and Marxism, who is to blame. The 
Jew who has ceased to be a Jew and become 
a cosmopolite with a grudge against every- 
thing that exists is certainly a menace to-day ; 
but so is the Russian or German or Italian 
of Christian ancestry who has forgotten his 
religion and made for his worship an idol of 
politico-economic theory. 


es 


“ STRAWS” 


EN of every party express unbounded 
M confidence of success in a coming 

election, but as a matter of fact they 
are all usually anxious as to the result. They 
seek in many quarters for indications of the 
popular sentiment, welcome with enthusiasm 
those that are promising, and dismiss with 
incredulity those that are unfavorable. 

Such ‘‘straws’’ are of various values. Some 
are worthless, some are really prophetic. No 
one would think, for example, that the result 
of a straw vote on a train in Mississippi made 
the election of Gov. Cox more probable, or 
that the Republican candidates were sure of 
victory because the subscribers to a ‘‘stand- 
pat’’ Republican newspaper had recorded 
themselves almost unanimously in their favor. 
On the other hand, to give an example of a 








straw that gave a sure prophecy, the amaz- 
ingly great majority for the Republican state 
ticket in Vermont in September, 1896, fore- 
told with certainty the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
in November. " 

Early elections are, in fact, the surest indi- 
cations of a coming result, and almost the only 
events that are good for anything for that pur- 
pose. They foretold the defeat of John Adams 
and the election of Jefferson and Burr in 1800, 
to the dismay of the Federalists. For a long 
period the October elections in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana left no doubt what the 
results would be elsewhere in the following 
month. The Republicans felt sure of the 
triumph of Frémont in 1856 until Pennsyl- 
vania turned against them in October. When 
the October states shifted their elections to 
November, the politicians turned with a con- 
fidence that is usually justified to Maine, which 
still elects its state officers in September. When 
this number of The Companion reaches its 
readers Maine will be on the point of voting, 
and the increase or decrease in its Republican 
plurality will be the first significant augury 
concerning the Presidential election in No- 
vember. 

es 


GREEN 


"Tres DS who never read a line of 
Rousseau’s works know his name and 
know it unfavorably. He is accused of 
inciting the French Revolution, of fostering 
universal discontent, of preaching impossible 
ideals, of fixing the thoughts of men upon an 
upheaval of the practical conditions of life in 
the vain attempt to realize a Utopia that is 
incompatible with the fundamental laws of 
human nature. It is a common tendency to 
pick out an individual and make him respon- 
sible for great movements that he merely 
represented and typified, and the nineteenth 
century would probably have run much the 
same course if Rousseau had never been born. 
Nevertheless, he does undoubtedly stand for 
some of the more or less undesirable things 
mentioned above. He also stands for some 
great and noble things, not the least of which 
is what a critic sums up by saying of him, ‘‘He 
was the first to put green into our literature. ’’ 

Of course Rousseau was not the first to revel 
in the green loveliness of nature. Long before 
him Marvell wrote: 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 
But Rousseau did more than anyone had yet 
done to emphasize the joy, the serenity, the 
infinite restfulness of nature, its store of simple 
ecstasy, its perfect adaptability to all souls, to 
all tempers, to all needs. 

The green of the natural world is the color 
of repose. The golden splendor of the sunshine 
stimulates to action and energy, the dazzling 
blue and white of sky and clouds are suggestive 
of hope and aspiration. But there is rest for 
the eye and for the spirit in the wide stretch 
of green fields, in the long, smooth slope of 
wooded mountain sides, most of all in the clus- 
tering shade of quiet forests where the rush 
and tumult of furious modern life must give 
way to dreamy peace. 

Let us see that we keep green in our thoughts. 
Most of us have plenty of golden thoughts, 
and blue thoughts, and black thoughts. Some, 
alas, seem nowadays to have thoughts that are 
altogether too red. Let us keep our eyes open 
and let the green world pass in, so that we 
may have always the green thoughts, which, 
in the beautiful phrase of Shakespeare, are 
sure to make our spirits all of comfort. 
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OVERWORKED CONGRESS 


EMBERS of Congress are now having 
M the longest respite from their labors 

that they have had for many years— 
six months clear. Until about the end of the 
last century they had a ‘‘long’’ session, which 
lasted from December until early summer of 
the following year, and a ‘‘short’’ session from 
December to the 4th of March, when the term 
of a Congress expires. Political emergencies, 
such as the necessity of passing important 
economic measures or of meeting industrial 
disorders, and finally the war, put an end to 
the system. Extraordinary sessions, summoned 
in the early spring and continuing almost until 
the time for the long session to begin, and the 
prolongation of that long session until late 
autumn have covered almost the whole of the 
two years allotted to a Congress. 

Congress is overworked. It undertakes too 
much. There are two ways in which, if it 
would, it might obtain relief. The number of 
bills offered for its consideration suggests one 
way. It is absurd to suppose that five or six 


hundred men can give proper attention in two 
years to twenty thousand measures. General 
laws should be passed laying down principles 
for disposing of such matters as are the sub- 
ject of three fourths or more of all the meas- 
ures introduced in both houses, and then all 
those matters should be turned over to ad- 
ministrative officers and the courts for final 
decision. 

An enormous amount of time is consumed, 
and public measures of importance are delayed 
‘or swamped, by the consideration of private 
claims and other bills on special calendars. 
Most of that time might be saved, and the 
work could be better done, by the passage of 
half a dozen general laws. 

But committee work and attendance on the 
sessions of Congress are not the only demands 
upon members. Their constituents regard 
themselves as having a right to call upon 
them for all sorts of personal service; and 
Congressmen dare not refuse lest they should 
lose votes. Since there is no way of dissuad- 
ing citizens from laying such burdens on 
members, and since members will not decline 
to act as errand boys, the problem is difficult. 
Some years ago a proposition was offered in 
Congress, and received with ridicule, that con- 
tains a suggestion that is neither ridiculous 
nor idle. It provided for the election in each 
Congressional district of an agent whose sole 
duty it would be to undertake and perform all 
such duties as private individuals now impose, 
without authority, upon members of Congress. 
That may be a clumsy way to meet the situa- 
tion, but relief must be had in some way, or 
the really important interests of the people 
will suffer. ee 


THE OKEFENOKEE 


"Tisiats great swamps in the United 
States have attracted the attention and 
held the interest of naturalists and 
travelers since early in the settlement of the 
country. The first is the Great Dismal Swamp, 
in Virginia; the second is the Everglades, in 
Florida; the third is Okefenokee, in Georgia. 
Both the Dismal Swamp and the Everglades 
have been spoiled by land and lumber com- 
panies; in the Okefenokee there have been 
wide inroads on the splendid stands of cypress 
and the virgin growths of long-leaf pine, but 
enough remains to be well worth saving. 

Except the Everglades, the Okefenokee is the 
largest fresh-water swamp in the eastern part 
of the United States. It covers nearly seven 
hundred square miles in the southeastern part 
of Georgia and along the northern boundary 
of Florida; and in the wealth of its historic 
associations, the beauty of its scenery and the 
richness and diversity of its plant and animal 
life it has no counterpart in the world. 

Its so-called ‘‘ prairies ’’ are submerged or 
partly submerged lands covered with a semi- 
tropical aquatic vegetation. Its ‘‘islands’’ are 
low-lying hummocks on which tower the col- 
umns of the stately long-leaf. Its morasses are 
shadowed by the moss - covered interlocking 
branches of the funereal cypress; and every- 
where, in and beneath the trees and in the 
water about them, is a wealth and variety of 
animal life to be found nowhere else on the 
continent. There the black bear and the pan- 
ther still survive, and the howl of the Florida 
wolf is occasionally heard—an animal so rare 
that it is almost extinet. The Florida deer and 
the Florida otter are common, and that curious 
little animal, the round - tailed muskrat, has 
recently been discovered. The wild turkey 
haunts the intervales, the ivorybill and the 
great pileated woodpecker, the rarest and most 
interesting of Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘ red- 
headed family,’’ still head their rivets on ar- 
boreal sky scrapers. The American egret, so 
ferociously hunted in Florida for its plumes, 
has found a refuge here and is gaining in 
numbers. Here, too, are found the sand-hili 
crane, the limpkin, the rare and beautiful 
little wood duck, and half a dozen other inter- 
esting birds. The plant life is equally rich 
and varied. 

The literature of the Okefenokee goes back 
to 1792, when Bartram wrote of it, and its 
history and romance are coeval with the coun- 
try. ‘‘Billy’s Island’’ still preserves the name 
of Billy Bowlegs, the Indian chief who, from 
his secure retreat in the swamp, defied the 
armies of the United States in the Seminole 
War ; and remote hiding places among the pines 
and cypresses hold relics of runaway slaves 
and renegade whites and deserters from the 
armies of the Confederacy. 

It is to preserve that wealth of animal and 
plant life, of natural beauty and history and 
romance, that the Okefenokee Society has beet: 
formed. Its purpose is to buy as much as pos 





sible of the yet unspoiled portion of the swam|’ 
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and present it to the United States, as a per- 

manent refuge for bird and animal life and a 

perpetual recreation ground for the people. 
We wish it well. 


ig We 
CURRENT EVENTS 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Gov. 
Cox made some sensation by publicly 
accusing the Republicans of raising a $15,000, - 
000 ‘‘corruption fund’’ for use in the coming 
election. Republiean leaders promptly denied 
the charge.——Senator Harding addressed a 
number of delegations from the piazza of his 
home in Marion. He intimated that the interna- 
tional Court of Justice, which eminent jurists 
are planning in accordance with a provision of 
the peace treaty, might serve as the Republican 
counter-suggestion to the League of Nations. 


eS 


RMY ORGANIZATION.— The United 
States Army has been reorganized into 
nine corps, each containing one regular army, 
one National Guard and one reserve division. 
The headquarters of the nine corps will even- 
tually be at Boston; New York; Fort Mce- 
Henry, near Baltimore; Fort MePherson, near 
Atlanta; Fort Benjamin Harrison, near ‘Terre 
Haute; Fort Sheridan, Chicago; Fort Crook, 
Nebraska; San Antonio and San Francisco. 
eS 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On August 21 
opponents of woman suffrage took legal 
steps to prevent the Governor of Tennessee 
from certifying to Washington the ratification 
of the nineteenth amendment by the legisla- 
ture. They got from the chancery court an 
injunction, addressed to Gov. Roberts, on the 
ground that the legislature, not having been 
chosen since the amendment was submitted, 
was incompetent to act upon it. On August 23 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court issued 
a writ taking the matter out of the hands of 
the chancery court, and Gov. Roberts the next 
day mailed the certification to Washington. An 
attempt was made at Washington to persuade 
the District of Columbia courts to.enjoin Sec- 
retary Colby from promulgating the ratification 
of the amendment.—— Enough antisuffrage 
members to break the legislative quorum left 
Nashville and went to Decatur, Alabama, in 
order to prevent the Tennessee legislature from 
acting further in the matter. They declared 
their intention of remaining in Alabama until 
the state had a chance to express its opinion 
on suffrage. e 


RELAND.— More than a hundred cases 

of assault, assassination, or destruction of 
property were reported during the week. Police 
Inspector Swanzy, who was believed by the 
Sinn Feiners to be implicated in the murder 
of Mayor MacCurtain at Cork, was shot at 
Lisburn, in Ulster, and a good part of the town 








DUBLIN CASTLE, HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND 


was burned as a result of the reprisals visited 
by ‘‘loyalists’’ on Sinn Fein sympathizers. —— 
The Lord Mayor of Cork, who was committed 
to Brixton jail, London, continued to refuse 
food and grew extremely weak. Mr. Lloyd 
George refused all appeals to set him at liberty. 
On August 24 a conference of men who hold 
moderate views on the Irish situation was 
held in Dublin. No Sinn Feiners or 0’ Brienites 
were present, but all other shades of opinion 
Were represented. e 


HE SOCIALISTS.—The Socialist party 

of the United States has indorsed the third, 
or Moscow, International, but with a reserva- 
tion against the ‘‘dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat’’ as practiced in Russia. ——The Socialist 
members who were expelled from the New 
York Legislature are again candidates for 
election to that body. 

e 

URKEY.—At least one division of Rus- 

sian troops is reported to have gone to the 
assistance of Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish 
Nationalist leader in Anatolia. The Armenian 
government seems to have been coerced into 
permitting the Red troops to cross Armenia. 
——Arab rebels in Mesopotamia are giving the 
British a good deal of trouble; at one time they 
had cut the railway line to Bagdad. —Turkish 
forees were reported to be besieging the city 


| off the retreat of the Bolsheviki. A good many 
| Russians are reported to have crossed the 


| as the pursuit continued. It was believed that 








of Adana, in Cilicia, which is held by a French 
garrison. Eighteen Americans are known to 
be in the city. ° 


HE LITTLE ENTENTE. — Czecho- 

Slovakia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia have 
formed an alliance sometimes called the little 
Entente. It aims at preserving peace in their 
part of Europe and at preventing Hungary 
from restoring its control over the territories | 
taken from it by the peace treaty. 


Ss 


LYMPIC GAMES.—The United States 

team was declared the winner of the track 
and field games at Antwerp. It seored 212 
points; Finland was second with 105; Sweden 
third with 95; England fourth with 92 and 
France fifth with 35. Hannes Kolehmainen, 
the Finn, won the Marathon race. 
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EXICO.—Pedro Zamora, who is leading 
an insurrection in Jalisco, seized several 
American and British mining engineers, and, 
though he later freed most of them, he held 
two, an American named Gardiner and an 
Englishman named Johnson, for ransom. Fed- 
eral troops were dispatched to suppress Zamora 
and his party. —The Mexican government is 
preparing to repay to France fifty million pesos 
that the Carranza government took from the | 
reserves of the French banks in Mexico. 
° | 
| 
ERMANY AND POLAND. — Serious | 
disorders broke out in Kattowitz, Upper | 
Silesia. That is a mining town in the district | 
that is soon to vote on whether its allegiance | 
shall go to Germany or Poland. The rival fac- 
tions fought in the streets for several days, and 
a number of persons were killed. The Inter- | 
allied Commission at length suggested a basis | 
of compromise that restored at least tempo- | 


rary order. 
y e 


RITISH LA BOR.—On August 25 the coal 
miners of Great Britain began to vote on 
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the question of a strike. The government | 


declined to accede to the miners’ demands for | 
a substantial increase in wages and a simul- 

taneous decrease in the price of coal to the 

consumers. The electrical workers in the Shef- 

field district threatened to strike in order to 

compel the employers to permit the shop work- 

ers to select their own foremen. 


S 


GY PT.—It was reported from London that 
the Milner mission had agreed with the | 
Egyptian leaders upon a treaty granting inde- | 
pendence to Egypt, but giving to Great Britain 
special rights in that country in recognition of 
its ownership of the Suez Canal and its promise 
to guarantee Egypt against foreign aggression. 


S 


USSO-POLISH WAR. —The battle before 

Warsaw became during the week a decisive 
victory for the Poles. The Russian lines melted 
before the Polish artillery and were broken in 
a dozen places. The far-extended right. wing, 
which was holding the Danzig—Warsaw rail- 
way, was virtually encircled when the Polish 
cavalry, moving through one of the gaps, seized 
the railway from Mlawa to Bialystok and cut 


border into East Prussia; many others were 
captured. By August 22 the Russians were in 
full retreat. Mlawa, Lomzha, Bialystok and 
even Brest-Litovsk were taken by the Poles 


at least seventy-five thousand Bolshevik pris- 
oners had been taken together with many 
guns and a quantity of military supplies. By 
the end of the week all Polish territory except 
the district round Suvalki and Grodno was 
clear of the enemy. The Russians covered their 
retreat in the centre with counter-attacks, but 
they were easily repulsed. The United States 
government notified Poland that it would not 
approve the pursuit of the soviet troops into 
Russian territory. It was reported that the 
Poles would observe that restriction, which, | 
in view of their widely extended lines, would | 





be the part of prudence.——The victory of| . 


Gen. Pilsudski under Gen. Weygand’s direc- | 
tion had immediate results in the south, too, | 


for Gen. Budenny withdrew quickly from 


before Lemberg and Brody, which are now 
safely Polish. ——Little news came from Minsk, 
where the peace commissioners were at work, | 
but there was no doubt that the Poles would 
decline to accept the terms presented by the 
soviets—including the disarmament of every- 
one in Poland except the proletariat. After a 
conference at Lucerne, Premier Lloyd George 
and Premier Giolitti announced that Great 
Britain and Italy would have no dealings 
with the soviet government unless that objec- 
tionable proposal were withdrawn, together | 
with that which limits the Polish armed force | 
to sixty thousand men. ——Gen. Wrangel was 
reported to have begun an offensive in southern 
Russia and to have driven the Bolsheviki back 
to, and in places behind, the Dnieper River. 


Se 


ECENT DEATH.—On August 22, Anders 
Zorn, Swedish painter, aged 60. 
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BEVERAGE without Nasisco 

Sugar Wafers is only part re- 
freshment. Nasisco completes the 
enjoyment and satisfaction. 





AS afternoon chat is all the lighter 


and brighter for Nasisco. Their 
airy, fairy quality is the very em- 
bodiment of merriment and laughter. 





O occasion is formal where 
Nasisco are served. They 
are bright conversation wafers en- 
closing a layer of sweet happiness. 
Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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VALUATION 
Gertrude West— 


@ 


HE thunderheads at twilight rolled up be- 

hind the trees; 

Thin, elfish lightning played behind a sough- 
ing, ghostly breeze; 

The tossing froth of blooming plum shone white 
across the dusk 

And filled the charged and restless air with 
sweet and drifting musk. 

Sock-footed farm hands, on the grass stretched 
loungingly about, 

Came early in to seek their beds and shut the 
storm without. 


Old Michael rubbed his horses and bedded 
them with hay, 

While from the driveway gleamed the car 
brought home on yesterday. 

But only when his cherished bays were reaily 
for the night 

He turned to eye the polished thing that caught 
the lantern’s light. 

“Ve’re fit and fine, ye comet’s tail,’”’ he mur- 
mured pridefully, 

“But, sure, ye’ll never dare the roads me nags 
have dared for me.” 


The storm, to meet the moonrise, blared nearer 
through the hills; 

A sudden, passing drench of rain sprayed off 
the window sills; 

Keen, branching forks of blinding fire split 
downward from the sky; 

And through a sudden, breathless hush a lash 
of wind went by; 

Went roaring by and came again, to die and 
come once more ; 

A writhing maple wrenched its roots and 
sprawled before a door. 


*Twas then the heavens severed before one 
rending blade; 

And in a moment more the wires rang out a 
call for aid. 

(Oh, somewhere there are neighbors yet.) 
Black homes winked into light 

As word and answer leaped across the tumult 
of the night; 

And readily, as yesterday they stopped to swap 

@ yarn, , 

man and boy,,old Michael’s friends 
turned out to save his barn. 


Now, 


The clouds were rose and orange and flying 
swirls of flame. 

First, coatless, hatless, swift of foot, young 
Donald running came; 

Then Matin Bain came riding down, Moon- 
flower, his little gray, 

Stretched out until her skimming length against 
the turnpike lay; 

Tom Asher’s muddy-geared machine brought 
up a willing load; 

And Dillon on his white-faced 
pounding up the road. 


roan came 


In seanty clothes old Michael the rain and 
wind defied ; 

Stood with his silver hair ashine, a horse on 
either side. 

Behind him blazed his ruined barn, a bursting, 
glowing flame. 

He did not seem to see them there until they 
called his name, 

And “Michael, did you save the car?” 
Dillon raised the shout. 

“The car be hanged!” he answered back 
got me horses out.” 
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THE TWITCH OF LOVE 


YOUNG farmer boy stopped in front of 
the blacksmith shop to get his horse 
shod. He unharnessed the mare that 
he was driving and started to lead her 
into the shop. The mare was young, 
and the glowing’ furnace and the flying 

sparks from the anvil frightened her; setting her 

front feet down firmly and throwing back her 
head, she refused to enter the dark room that was 
full of strange noises and mysterious sights. 

The blacksmith came up, took hold of the rope 
bridle and gave two or three sharp pulls. Then, 
finding that the horse did not intend to come in, 
he grew angry and, swearing loudly, jerked with 
all his might. This only frightened the horse more. 

Handing the rope to the boy again, the black- 
smith turned to the wall and took down a stick, 
perhaps two feet long, with a small loop of rope 


*Twas 


. “i 














| the soldiers across the sea and into the battle line | 
| in France. Love leads millions into daily sacrifice | 
| and service for men and God. 

It is possible to drive by foree and to bind by | 
fear, but it is far better to lead by love. 
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ROSES AND SOME OTHER THINGS | 


T was characteristic of Theodora to go to the 
if highest authority when she wanted to know | 

about anything. This particular evening she 
was troubled over something; so she crossed the 
road to Judge Candler’s. Since her father’s death, 
the judge, 
trusted court of appeals. 

The judge was in his rose garden. To hiin his 
roses were music and poetry and recreation and 
adventure all in one. He waved excitedly to The- 
odora as she pushed open the gate. 

“I’ve done it!” he eried. 

“Which one?” Theodora called with instant in- 
terest. 

“The tea—that old Safrano stock. Wait till you 
see it!” 

Theodora ran across to where he stood beside 
a slender plant that he had trained to pour all its 
life into its one splendid blossom. 

“Oh!”? Theodora cried. “It’s like dawn—or a 
star—or a May morning. It’s lovelier than I ever 
dreamed it could be.” 

“Yet after all,” she added later, on the piazza, 
“what I really love with all my heart is your every- 
day garden, where you can always gather handfuls 
of beauty. I love that so that I want to hug it 
every time I step inside the border.” 

“To tell you the truth, so do I,” the judge agreed. 
Then his voice changed. “ What’s the trouble, 
child?” he asked. 

‘*How did you know that there was any trou- 
ble?” Theodora tried to parry. 

‘As easily as I know whether one of my roses is 
sick. But perhaps it’s none of my business.” 

“Ves, it is. That’s why I came over. Only it’s 
hard to get started.” 

The judge waited quietly, and presently Theo- 
dora spoke. 

“It’s —you see—I had hoped to do something 
with my music. I worked for it so many years. But 
if you are going to do anything with music, you 
can’t do a thousand other things, too. Of course, 
for the first two years after father went I did 
not expect to do anything but carry on at home. 
But now that Betty is old enough, I can’t decide, 
you see, which is the right thing to do with my 
life.” 

‘Seems to me you’ve been using your music 
pretty steadily, even if you have had housekeeping 


to keep going at the same time.” 

“Oh, I can always use it; it isn’t that’! But I 
never can do anything real with it—anything so 
big as I might have.” 

The judge’s clear eyes looked down over his 
gardens. 

“The question before the court seems to be 
whether Theodora Arnold wants to be a prize rose 
all trimmed away to a single blue-ribbon blossom 
or arose that isn’t working for prizes but only for 
everyday beauty to give to anyone that needs it. 
Is that it, Theodora?” 

Theodora looked up with startled eyes. 

“TI wonder if that és it!’ she said. 
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A HAZARDOUS PILGRIMAGE 


WA-SHAN, or the Mountain of Flowers, is 

one of the most remarkable of the Chinese 

sacred mountains, according to an English 
sportsman who, in the [Illustrated London News, 
describes his ascent of the high peak. The moun- 
tain is given up to the Taoist religion, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims visit it every year. 

Hwa-Shan is an irregular cone of limestone and 
granite that rises about eight thousand feet out of 
the Shensi plain. At the foot stands a fine rest- 
house, the roof of which has sheltered emperors 
and mandarins as well as the lowliest in the land. 
Rest and refreshment are certainly needed to fill 
the pilgrim with strength to climb Hwa-Shan. 

The first half is a gradual slope. At Halfway 
House large Chinese characters cut in the rock 
advise the pilgrim to turn back if he is faint- 
hearted. Above Halfway House nearly the whole 
of the remaining three miles consists of steps cut 
in the solid rock. In one place the path goes up a 
perpendicular tunnel with chains on both sides 
and with steps cut to resemble a ladder. Here and 





on one end. Then he ordered the boy to hold the | 


horse tightly while he put on the twitch. 


“Pll teach her not to balk! I know all about | 


taming mean horses. Just wait till I twist her lip 
for her and she’ll walk in here as meek as a lamb!”’ 


With that he put the twitch on her upper lip and | 


began to twist until the little mare quivered with 
pain. When the farmer boy realized what the 
blacksmith was doing to his pet, he dropped the 


rope and, seizing the stick, exclaimed, ‘“‘She does | 


not need to be treated that way! If you force her 
into the shop when she is so frightened, she will 
always be afraid when she comes here. I can 


bring her in without the twitch, and then she will | 


not be afraid to enter the next time.” 


| 
As he talked he untwisted the cruel twitch and, 


rubbing the tender lip with his hand, spoke to her 
and petted her. The muscles relaxed, the fright- 
ened expression left her eyes, and, with her 


friend’s arm round her neck, she followed him | 


into the fearful darkness of the blacksmith shop. 
Soldiers are sometimes driven into battle at the 


points of revolvers in the hands of their officers. | 
lt is the theory of some employers that working- 
men will not do good work without a tongue-lash- | 
ing now and then. School lessons a generation or | 
two ago were “learned to the tune of a hickory | 


stick.” 
and dragged, and sometimes they must be when 


Men can be driven and they can be bound | 


they will not respond to more kindly leading. But | 
we have a Master who knows the better way, and | 
who will not use the twitch of compulsion unless | 


we refuse to respond to the twitch of love. 


How many times He brings his servants to the | 


fearsome blacksmith shop of life and asks them 
to enter there. Dark and mysterious and dreadful 
it has looked, but with his arm round them they 
go within. Love led the martyrs to the stake and 
the cross and the torture room. They carried white 
faces and shining eyes, but their faces were turned 


upward, and their eyes saw the Master, not the | 


danger. Love led Livingstone into the heart of 


Africa and Paton to the New Hebrides. Love led | 


A CHINESE PILGRIM ON THE TREACHEROUS 
FOOTWAY FIFTEEN HUNDRED FEET 
ABOVE LEVEL GROUND 


her father’s oldest friend, was her | 


and chickens and young folks and village affairs f 


there chains are fastened to the sides of the cliff 
to help the pilgrim. In places the chains are abso- | 

| lutely necessary, for the steps are so narrow and | 

the path is sonearly perpendicwar that the climber 

| would otherwise fall backward. | 
There is one small tempie near the summit with | 

| an especially perilous approach. To reach it the | 

| pilgrim must climb down the face of a precipice | 
| by a ladder made of two chains ‘with sticks thrust | 

| through the links. The path descends for about 
forty feet and then goes along the face of the cliff 
| for thirty yards on insecure sticks. There is no | 

outside rail, but a chain hangs from the wall above 
| the pathway. The pilgrim clings to this while he 
| looks down a drop of fifteen hundred feet. 
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- A FAIR PROPOSITION 


N Del Norte County, California, a prospector | | 
[ struck a lode on top of Bald Hill. He staked | 
out his claim, built a cabin in the edge of the | 
forest below the ‘pald, fenced in a plat of ground | 
and planted a garden. 
The Indians call themselves Klamath in tne | 
region, though they are merely a branch of the | 


to the crow that pulls up the sprouting corn. See- | 
ing the vegetables maturing inside the fence, the | 
bucks and the squaws, ably aided by the youthful | 
contingent, gathered the crop as often as any- | 
thing advanced to where it became edible.MIn vain | 
did the miner warn them off. 

Then the miner, a shrewd fellow named Hank, 
went down to Requa and came back to Bald Hill 
with a bulldog, big, husky, and lean enough to be 
agile. Bull had a mortal hatred of Indians. 

Hank shut Bull inside the garden fence and then 
told the chief to warn his folks to keep out. For 
three or four days they kept outside the fence; 
then one took courage from the silence maintained 
by Bull. An animal that merely looked and made 
no demonstration could not be very dangerous. 
He would risk it and gather a load of vegetables. 

The miner returned to his cabin at night to find 
Bull looking so self-satisfied that he suspected 
him at onee. The way in which Bull licked his lips 
was suggestive. Hank investigated, and found 
tracks, tracks, tracks—all round the outside of the 
garden. Inside there were tracks of men and a 
dog; one spot was all wallowed down and torn to 
bits, as if by wrestling or fighting men. 

“Huh! Bull, what you been doin’ while I’m gone, 
huh? Chawin’ up a buck Injun, buh? Say, you old 
sardine, did ye mark ’imn so I’ll know ’im?”’ 

Bull’s inch-long tail wagged furiously; then he 
picked up a scrap of cloth and wriggled over to 
Hank with it. 

“Strip out’n some buck’s panties jest as sure’s 
a bear’ll eat salmon. Can’t them Diggers take a 
hint? Bet I hear more about this to-morrer.” 

Hank was right. A delegation from the Indian 
camp waited on. him at his mine, solemn and quite 
determined-looking. They informed him that Run- 
ning Wolf had entered the garden—of course with- 
out ulterior motive—and the savage dog had 
chewed and mauled and worried Running Wolf 
into a sad state. He was going to die, and the dele- 
gation wanted Hank to pay—not doctor and nitrse 
bills, not damage claims—but pay them for Run- 
ning Wolf—buy him, in fact, for four hundred 
dollars. 

“Four hundred? Why, you pie- face —say, I 
wouldn’t give four hundred for all the Diggers in 
Del Norte County. If he got chawed, that’s his 
lookout, not mine. What was he doin’ inside my 
fence? You fellers know American talk, and you 
know what steal means. You ought to, seein’ it’s 
the thing you do most. Now listen, you! 

“When a man comes inside my cabin to steal, 
I got a right to shoot. I got a right to protect my 
own stuff, and it don’t make no difference whether 
Luse a club, a gun or a dog. I won’t pay no four 
hundred.”’ 

“Then his brother will shoot you,” said the 
speaker. ‘He die, his brother kill you. Injun law.” 

“Bosh! I don’t believe he will die, and Injun 
law doesn’t turn his brother loose on me until the 
injured man is dead. Wait until he gets well or 
dies.” 

No, they would not wait. So Hank studied for a 
time. As long as the Diggers thought that they 
had a claim against him they would torment and 
annoy him. Suddenly he had an inspiration. 

“Look here, you! You say he ain’t dead yet, but 
he’s goin’ to die, huh?” 

The delegation nodded and licked their lips. 
They thought that he was weakening. 

“You say you won’t wait to see how he comes 
out, huh? All right, then! You say I got to buy 
Running Wolf, huh? Well, then, look ahere. If you 
buy my knife, it’s yours, ain’t it?” They all nodded. 
“Tf I buy sugar at the store in Requa, that’s mine, 
ain’t it?” Again they agreed, and Hank leaned 
forward impressively. 

“Well, if I buy Running Wolf, he’s mine, just 
the same way,” he went on. “If I buy canoe from 
you, you got to bring canoe before I pay. If you 
buy blanket from me, I got to bring blanket before 
you pay. I see you all think that’s right. Now, then, 
if I buy this buck, Running Wolf, you got to bring 
him here to me. I don’t want him, but you say I 
got to buy, so here goes. You bring Running Wolf 
up here to-night and put him inside that garden 
fence and I’ll give you the four hundred dollars, 
but you ain’t goin’ to help him out none, like you 
did afore. He stays there, and the dog finishes 
the job.” 

Three stolid Indian faces held a startled look. Six 
black, opaque eyes glanced at Hank, then at one 
| another. Then three squat figures set their faces 
| westward and traveled down Bald Hill silently. 
| Twoweeks later Running Wolf scowled at Hank 

on the street at Requa, sourly expressive of dis- 
gust that his blackmailing scheme had struck such 
a snag. His hands both bore marks of Bull’s teeth 
| and he walked with a slight limp, but he was far 
from being a dead buck Indian. 


| 
| a) 
| THE UTMOST IN COMPETITION 
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Digger tribe, and stealing is to them just what it is | |f 





FORCE OF HABIT 
—Bert Thomas in the Tatler 





lines approached Mr. Cobb one day and offered to 
make the trip for the bargain price of fifty cents. 

“But,” said Mr. Cobb, ‘‘I have a friend with me 
who is going on the same trip.”’ 

“Then,” said the driver, ‘I will take you both 
for the half dollar.” 

Even then Mr. Cobb hesitated and was starting 
to walk when the owner of the other coach line 
aceosted him. This man was making strenuous 
efforts to run his rival out of business. Mr. Cobb 
told of the liberal offer he had received from the 
other man: Judge of his amazement when the 
owner of the second coach line said to him, “Jump 
in and I will take you both for nothing, and pay 
Sor your dinner besides !” 

Whether Mr. Cobb was able to withstand this 
added inducement his reminiscences fail to say, 
but it seems safe to infer that he and his friend 
“jumped in.” 

o 


COMEDY IN THE FOREST 


ONAPARTE was a great warrior, but he 
B was not a mighty Nimrod. The exploits of 

Napoleon I with the gun, writes Mr. William 
A. Baillie-Grohman in the Nineteenth Century, 
must have been somewhat terrifying to his sur- 
roundings. He insisted on using very light, short- 
barreled fusils, with heavy charges, until one fine 
day his weapon burst in his hands and he had a 
narrow escape. 

Except when he loosened off at sitting game or 
fowl, he never hit anything but dogs, beaters, 
keepers and generals, hardly ever returning from 
the chase without having bagged one of them. 
While he was partridge shooting one day a covey 
rose, and Napoleon blazed away joyfully, with the 
result that .he hit Masséna, his favorite marshal, 
in the ear. But the great man’s presence of mind 
never forsook him, and he at once shouted, ‘‘Ber- 
thier, that’s you who has wounded poor Masséna!” 
And at that it remained, though Berthier had not 
fired at all. 

Napoleon returned forthwith to Paris and or- 
dered his physician, Larrey, to hurry to the 
wounded man, as “he had suddenly got ill.” 

“Leave forthwith,” he added, “and give him this 
note.”’ 

The note ran: “ My cousin, as soon as your 
health allows your departing, you are to take over 
the supreme command of the armies in Portugal, 
and beyond this I pray to God to take you under 
his sacred and wise protection. Napoleon.” 

On another occasion a stag was killed before 
the arrival of Napoleon on the scene. Girardin, 
the master of the hunt, had some boughs cut and 
ordered the stag’s body so posed that it looked As 
if the animal were alive. When the great man 
arrived on the spot he dismounted, and some one 
handed him a rifle with which he promptly “killed” 
the dead stag—but unfortunately also the best 
hound in the pack. Then Girardin turned to Napo- 
leon and informed him solemnly, “Your Majesty, 
the stag is dead.’’ Whereupon the great man, while 
remounting, exclaimed, “‘Parbleu, and what else 
did you expect?” 6 


A SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


AST winter, writes a contributor, there occurred 
in southern California a very amusing case 
of lapsus lingue. 

At the Sunday morning service of a large down- 
town church the pastor recognized among his 
congregation a well-known writer for the denom- 
inational weekly who had recently arrived from 
the East. At the close of the service the pastor 
mentioned the presence of this brother and invited 
him to come forward and say a few words of greet- 
ing. This the writer was pleased to do, and he 
began to relate the thrilling tale of blizzards, zero 
weather and snow that he had encountered on his 
trip. 

Reaching a climax, he said, ‘“‘Only those who 
come, like myself, from the bitter cold of midwinte) 
in the East, through the awful storms of the Middle 
West, can really appreciate what a great privilege 
it is to be in this wonderful sin-cussed country 0! 
California!’ 

Not until the phrase was completed did he notice 
his shocking error, and then, red-faced and stam- 
mering, he repeated the last sentence, substituting 
the well-known word, “sun-kissed.” 


os 





F competition has always been the life of trade, 

| it has also been one of the most effective hot 
of bringing down the high cost of living. 

A very amusing and well-authenticated instance 

of this is recorded by a Minnesota pioneer — 
| reminiscences were published not long ago. 

| The pioneer, Mr. Cobb, went to this new, sparseby- 

| Settled country in 1857. Railways were of course 

unknown between the various little towns, and 

trips had to be made by stagecoach. Two rival 

| coach lines traveled between certain settlements, 

the regular fare for the trip being two dollars and 

a half, for the journey required virtually all day, 

a stop being necessary at an intermediate point 

| for dinner. The head man of one of these two conch 


SHE DID NOT MIND OWNING UP 


NE of the stories in Mr. Strickland Gillilan’ 

A Sample Case of Humor deals with the age 

old theme of the inability of some English: 
fe to appreciate the paneer flavor of an 

| American joke. 
| An English girl was present when this conun- 
| drum was asked: ‘How do you make a Maltese 
cross?” the answer of course being, ‘You pull its 
tail.” 

The English girl did not smile. Finally she said, 
“Well, of course, it’s because I’m English aiid al! 
that, but really I cannot see any similarity be 
tween a Maltese cross and a pullet’s tail.” 
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ALONG THE: HIGHWAYS 


By HELEN KENT DENSLOW 


Along the highways white with snow, 
Like beads strung on a thread, 

The little lamp-lit windows glow 
From dusk till time for bed; 

. And every shining bead’s a home — 

] love to think of it; 

The stars above in God's blue dome 
Are not more exquisite. 
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THE PIG THAT WOULDN’T LAUGH 


By ELIZABETH THORNTON TURNER 


Uj/ N¥ day Little Pig took a nap and dreamed 

p of a head of cabbage. In the dream he saw 
- the head of cabbage so plainly that he 
fz jumped to his feet, curled his tail up tight 
< on his back and scampered off to look for a 
real cabbage. 

‘*Green and cool and juicy,’’ he said to 
himself as he hurried along. ‘‘Green [puff] and juicy [huff] 
and cool [wuff],’’ he said over and over as he ran. 

At length he came to the field where his mother was. hunt- 
ing for acorns. Mrs. Hog was very busy. There was plenty 






| smile; he merely added a few more wrinkles to his already 


of work to do, and most of'it had to be done with her nose; | 


consequently, she was not much in the humor for talking, 

‘*Tt must be green and cool,’’ said Little Pig as he hurried 
up. He was beginning, of course, at the wrong end of what 
he wanted to tell. 

His mother kept right on snuffing the acorns from under 
the leaves and waited for him to begin at the right end. 

**And juicy and —’’ 

Mrs. Hog stopped snuffing for acorns and looked at her son. 

‘*Little Pig,’’ she said, ‘‘if you don’t tell me right away 
what you are talking about, I’ll spank you, as soon as we get 
home, with that piece of watermelon rind behind the pen.’’ 

**Ouch!’’ said Little Pig. ‘‘ Please, ma’am, it’s a cabbage I 
want. ’’ 

Now, there were seven oak trees in the field, and Mother 





Pig had to root nuts from under the leaves of all seven. No 
wonder she had no time for talking. 

‘*Go home and look under the end of the feed trough,’’ she 
said hurriedly. Then she fell to work again. 
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HE BEGAN TO DO THE MANY TRICKS OF WHICH HE 
WAS MASTER 


caught it he would bite it entirely off. But Little Pig did not 


snarly forehead. 

Brindled Bull Pup stopped chasing his tail and sat down 
with a flop. ‘‘Wow!’’ he said. ‘‘ Your face looks like a frost- 
bitten persimmon. ’’ 

‘* Yes, and it will look like a frostbitten persimmon,’’ | 
snapped Little Pig rudely, ‘‘untid I get that cabbage, I tell | 
you!”? 

When old Big Bull Frog, down in the swamp, heard of the | 
matter he croaked, ‘‘Well, my little friend is going to laugh | 
now!”’ and hurried on up to the pen as fast as he could, which | 
was not very fast. 

‘The animals have never forgotten the capers that Big Bull 


| Frog cut that day. They laughed and they laughed until they 
| were weak and wabbly—all but Little Pig. He only humped 


| his back up in a scornful way and scowled harder than ever. 


Little Pig seampered back to the pen. But when he looked | 


under the trough and found only two wilted cabbage leaves, 
he lay right down in the mud and squealed and kicked with 
disappointment. He was still squealing when Big Brother 
Pig came along. 

Now, Big Brother Pig was so angry with his little brother 
for being so silly that before he asked any questions he gave 
him a good poke in the side with his nose. 

‘*T told her I wanted a cabbage!”’ wailed Little Pig, when he 
felt the poke. ‘‘A green, cool, juicy cabbage; and just see 
what I have!’’ 

Big Brother looked at the two little leaves and then he 
laughed long and loud. 

At the sound of that laugh Little Pig became ten times 
more wretched, if possible, than he was before. He turned 
over on his back and stuck all four feet into the air. ‘‘Laugh 


if you choose,’’ he said, ‘‘but, as for me, I shall never laugh | 
| 


again until I have had a green, cool, juicy cabbage!’’ 





At that, Big Brother Pig shook his sides and went running | 


all over the farm to tell the joke. 

The other animals laughed, too, when they heard it. One 
wise old hog shook her head until her ears flopped. 

‘*Times are hard and cabbage is scarce,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t 
believe he’ll smile for a long, long while.’’ 

But there was one little pig named Funny who said that he 
believed he could make Little Pig smile, cabbage or no cabbage. 

‘*Then do it, please,’’ said Big Brother Pig. 

So away went the little kind-hearted pig on his errand of 
merey. When -he reached the pen Funny Pig did not say a 
word. He merely took his stand in front of Little Pig and 
began to do the many tricks of which he was master. He stood 
on his foolish nose and danced on his toes; he pulled onions 
and carrots up by the roots and flung them round. He twirled 


a flower between his teeth and did everything else he could | 


think of. But Little Pig only stuck his lower jaw out farther 
= scowled until his two beady eyes almost touched each 
other, 

‘‘My!’’ said Funny Pig, as he stopped to get his breath. 
‘*How hateful you look!’’ 

‘** And I will look hateful,’’ squealed Little Pig, kicking, 
‘until I get that cabbage!’’ 

When he heard that Funny Pig curled his tail up tight and 
tan away as hard as ever he.could. From that minute all the 
animals on the farm set to work to make Little Pig smile once 
more, 

Brindled Bull Pup boasted that anything on earth would 
faugh to see him chase his tail. He came and chased it and 
chased it until all who saw him were afraid that if he ever 


ALL THE ANIMALS WATCHED LITTLE PIG CLOSELY 


‘*Humph!’’ croaked Big Bull Frog, when he was tired out. 
‘*You look—um—er—you look like a cross-eyed porcupine. ’’ 

‘*And I shall keep on looking like a cross-eyed poreupine, ’’ 
said Little Pig loudly, ‘‘until I—get—that—cabbage!’’ 

At last dear, solemn old Mrs. Owl offered to come and roll 
her big eyes; she knew that young things always laughed 
when she did that. It was very hard for her to leave home 
during the day, and it made her head ache to roll -her eyes 
when the sun was shining, but she came willingly, for every- 





one was saying, ‘‘Somebody must make Little Pig laugh.’’ 
She tucked an oak leaf under her wing to bandage her head 





THE SULKY LITTLE PIG WAS LAUGHING AT LAST 


with later on and flew up to the pen and rolled her eyes 
beautifully for Little Pig. 


All the animals watched Little Pig closely. Surely he would | 


| laugh now! When cross old Miss Snapping Turtle began to 


| 
| 


snicker at Mrs. Ow] they felt perfectly certain that he would. 
But what did Little Pig do? He looked at kind Mrs. Owl, 
rolling her eyes busily for his benefit, and at Miss Snapping 
Turtle, shaking with laughter in spite of herself, and then 
all at once he jumped to his feet, turned a rude little back on 
the rest and rushed off down the meadow like mad. 

‘‘T must get a drink of water,’’ he said to himself as he 


| ran. ‘*That crowd has made me feel positively faint. ’’ 





In the middle of the broad green meadow lay a clear little 
pool. It was ringed round with bright-colored wild flowers, 
and the cold, sweet water sparkled in the sun. But what was 
that to a pig who wanted a cabbage and could not have it? As 
Little Pig stooped over with a grunt to drink he felt positive 
that never, so long as he lived, would he smile again. 

Then all at once he gave a queer little snort that was half 
grunt and half cough. He peered closer into the water; his 
ears shook and his chubby sides began to heave. 

A young speckled guinea hen, straying by, caught sight 
of him and raced up to the barnyard. ‘‘Little Pig is so 
pleased !’’ she cried. ‘‘He has found a cabbage in the meadow 
pool! He has surely found a cabbage!’’ 

But she was wrong. Little Pig had found nothing in the 
meadow pool but his own reflection. It was not a cabbage that 


had set him to squealing with mirth; it was the sight of his _ 


back humped up scornfully and his ears as flat as paneakes on 
his head and his forehead scowled down over his nose. There 
he was, a distinct picture in the clear, still water. The sulky 
little pig was laughing at last, to be sure, but the thing that 
had made him laugh was his own ridiculous self! 

He-laughed until he rolled over on the ground in a helpless 
heap. All ‘the other animals gathered at a respectful distance 
and watched him; they could scarcely believe their eyes. 

At length Little Pig, still chuckling and wheezing, scrambled 
to his feet. He saw his friends all standing round with puzzled 
faces. : 

‘*Have you found a cabbage in the pool ?”’ they cried. ‘‘What 
are you laughing at?’’ 

Little Pig looked rather foolish. But he told the truth man- 
fully. ‘tI was laughing at my own funny looks, ’’ he confessed. 

Then he gave his tail an extra quirk and tossed his ears and 
galloped gayly off to the acorn field. And as he ran he said to 
himself over and over again, ‘‘ But dear me [puff]! Just sup- 
pose [huff] I hadn’t gone down [wuff] to that pool!’’ 


o¢ 
RANDALL’S ADVENTURE 


By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


‘“3 WISH I could have an adventure,’’ said Randal) Farr. 
I ‘*What kind of adventure?’’ his sister Molly asked. 
‘‘Oh, I should like to see something queer happen,’’ 
Randall answered. ‘‘I’m tired of humdrum things.’’ Just 


| then his mother called to him from the pantry. She said that 


while he was waiting for an adventure he might as well go 
and get her some apples for pies. 

Randall picked up a basket and went whistling down the 
cellar stairs. Apple pies would be the next best thing to an 
adventure, he thought. 

Down in the cool, dark cellar he groped his way over to the 
corner where the apples were kept. Just above the apples 
was a shelf crowded with jars of canned fruit and jam. Ran- 
dall leaned against the shelf and admired the jars. A shaft 
of sunlight showed the neat rows: jars of golden quinces, 
crimson plums, purple blueberries and glowing cherries. Then 
he began to pick up the apples. 

As he straightened up again he was astonished to hear a 
queer hissing sound. He stood stock-still and listened. The 
noise stopped; then, in an instant, it began again. 

‘*Hello!’’ said Randall. 

There was no answer. The sunlight had gone, and though 
he peered into the gloom he could see nothing except the dim 
outline of the shelf. Again the hissing began. 

‘*An adventure, maybe,’’ said Randall to himself. But he 
decided then and there that he would not wait for it. 

Suddenly the adventure came. There was an explosion close 


| by, and something sharp struck Randall on the forehead. He 
| clapped his hand to the place and ran to the door. His hand 


was wet, and when he looked at it in the light of the doorway 
he saw that the wetness was red. 

He rushed up into the kitchen. ‘‘Something went off!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘My face is bleeding!’’ 

His mother came hurrying to meet him. At first she looked 
very much frightened, but all at once she burst out laughing. 

**Tt isn’t blood,’’ she cried, ‘‘it’s blueberries! Molly, bring 


| me a wet cloth!’’ 


When Molly came back her mother was still laughing, and 
Randall, with a sheepish grin, was pulling blueberries out of 


| his hair. While Mrs. Farr washed off the stains she explained. 


‘*T suppose the blueberries have fermented,’’ she said. 
‘They must have been working for a long time, and when 
you touched the shelf the jar went off like a rocket. I must 
have used an old rubber band on that jar.’’ 

Randall’s face was still streaked with the juice, but he began 
to laugh. ‘‘Anyway,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve had my adventure!’’ 
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THE RAINBOW 
By ANNETTE WYNNE 


THE RAINBOW CAME AFTER THE RAINING WAS DONE, 

AND I'M GLAD, FOR PERHAPS THE BRIGHT COLORS 
MIGHT RUN 

IF THE RAINBOW CAME FIRST. OH, IT’S STRANGE HOW 
THE WEATHER 

AND RAINBOWS ARRANGE THINGS SO KINDLY TOGETHER! 
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BEAD EMBROIDERY 


EADS are now used so much for trimming 
B dresses, blouses, scarfs, girdles, buttons and 

bags that most girls will be glad to know 
how to draw and embroider a few simple bead 
designs. By doing the work herself a girl wiil learn 
a fascinating pastime and also save herself the 
expense of buying the high-priced beaded articles 
that are on the market. 

Choose designs that are simple and that have 
clean-cut outlines; they are easier to work and 
are usually more effective than the elaborate 
patterns. If you know how to draw, you can sketch 
a design in free-hand, and then outline it with 
beads or block it in. If you cannot draw, you can 
cut out a flowered or conventional design from a 
piece of patterned voile or muslin. If the article 
on which you are working is hard,—for example, a 
button,—glue the pattern to it; if it is soft, sew it 
on. Or you can transfer a design from one article 
to another. 

To transfer a design trace one figure of the motif 
on vegetable tracing paper, and then perforate the 
outline of the traced figure with a large pin. Rub 
the wrong side of the tracing paper with emery 
paper to remove the roughness caused by perfora- 
tion, and fasten the tracing paper firmly to the 
material that you wish to embroider. If the mate- 
rial is light colored, dip a piece of absorbent cloth 
into powdered charcoal and rub the powder over 
the perforated lines of the design. If the material 
is dark colored, use powdered chalk. 

If you are transferring a design that calls for a 
repetition of one motif, take up the tracing paper 
as soon as you have transferred the motif once, 
place it on the material close to the motif that 
you have just stamped, and repeat the stamp. 
Continue to do that until you have completed the 
design; where the pattern is faint, touch it up 
with a brush dipped in water-color paint. 

Fig. 1 shows a yoke bag of dark blue silk em- 
broidered with beads in a simple floral design. For 
the top cut two strips of stiff cardboard, each six 
inches long and one and one half inches wide ; shape 
the corners as they are shaped 
in the illustration, then cover 





effective ; so is one of dull green ornamented with | varied in the history of the flute, but the instru: | 


gold beads and lined with delicately flowered yel- 
low silk. 

Fig. 2 shows a tulip design that is a pretty and 
suitable trimming for dresses and girdles, The 
tulips are worked in pink beads, the lines, in steel- 


ment now most in use has seventeen. 
| The flute is characterized by alimpid sweetness 
| of tone, very like that of the soprano voice of a 
boy: a quality that not even the organ can re- 
produce. It is a flexible instrument that can be 


colored. If you wish to simplify the design, use it | manipulated with great rapidity and is capable 
as far as the wavy line only. To embroider the | of expressing a variety of emotions; the three 


tulips sew the beads on in 
strings, except where only a 


registers range from the full, 
melodious sound of the low- 





bead or two is needed to fill 
out the pattern; there sew 
each bead singly. If you wish, 
you can use ribbon for the 
tulips and beads for the lines ; 
in that case stitch on each 
tulip blossom separately, with 
the lazy-daisy stitch. Strictly 
conventional patterns out- 
lined with beads make attrac- 
tive trimmings for dresses. 
Blue and gold or green and 
silver steel beads are effective 
color combinations. 

A wool scarf of a dull, soft 
shade embroidered in a de- 
sign otf wool and beads is 
unique and attractive. In the 
scarf shown in Fig. 3 the fig- 
ures of the motif are outlined 
in wool; the borders and the 
intersecting lines are of beads. 
The fringe is, of course, made 
of wool. Choose a simple con- 
ventional design and transfer 
it to the scarf; then sew each 
bead on separately and com- 
plete the pattern with the 
outlines of wool. In embroidering such a design 
you can choose from a wide variety of color 
schemes. Dark blue wool and copper -colored 
beads show up.strikingly against a dull, light blue 
scarf; so do black wool and silver beads against 
a searf of pale gray. 

To do beadwork well you need patience rather 
than skill. Pay careful atten- 
tion to detail, and examine 











both pieces with black oilcloth 
of dull finish. To make the 
flaps cut four strips of the 
same kind of oilcloth, each 
strip three inches long and 
one and one half inches wide, 
and trim the ends to points. 
Sew the four single strips into 
two double ones. Stitch one 
end of each double strip to the 
same piece of the oilcloth top; 
then, with two good-sized snap 
fasteners, fasten the other 
ends to the other side of the 
top. 
Now make the yokes of the 
bag. With white chalk draw 


the work frequently as it pro- 
gresses to make sure that 
you have taken every step 
correctly. 

If you are interested in 
working out some of the sug- 
gestions here indicated, and 
wish to obtain patterns for the 
bead designs described, write 
to the Editor of the Girls’ 
Page and inclose postage. The 
patterns will be mailed to you. 
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THE CHARM OF 
THE FLUTE 





the outline of one yoke on a 
piece of dark blue silk. From 
it trace the outline of the other 
yoke; then, for the lining, 
trace two similar outlines on 
rose-colored silk. Make the 
lower edge of each yoke and 
lining @ curve about three 
inches deep in the centre. 

To embroider the yokes” 
stretch the silk on which they 
are drawn-in an embroidery 
hoop and draw or trace a 
design upon them. Indicate 








LTHOUGH the flute has 
been called “the gen- 
tleman’s instrument,” 

there have been from time to 
time noted women players; 
and to-day girls are beginning 
to see that it gives them anew 
opportunity. 

The flute is both one of th 
oldest of ical instr ts 
and one of the most interest- 
ing. It was highly esteemed 
by the Egyptians, the Greeks 











where the tips and the centres 





and the Romans and is rich in 








of the flowers are to be, then 
draw the leaves, the flowers 


legend and in history. From 
the earliest times it has been 


and the stems. Use rose-colored beads for the pet- | the favorite instrument of poets, many of whom 


als, green for the stems and leaves. To attach the 
beads very securely, sew each bead on singly. But 
if you would do it quicker, string the beads first, 
then couch the completed strings to the design 
with another thread, setting a stitch after every 
three beads. 

For the body of the bag gather the long edges 
of two pieces of dark blue silk, each twenty-four 
inches long and eight inches wide. Gather two 
similar pieces of rose-colored silk for the lining. 
Sew up the ends of each piece of liping, then sew up 
the ends of each piece of blue silk. Cut out the yokes 
and the yoke linings, sew the gathered edges of the 
blue-silk body to the lower edges of the blue-silk 
yokes, and make up the lining of the yokes and the 
body in the same way. Then 
stitch in the lining, sew the 





played upon it and sang its praises. Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn all 
wrote music for the flute, and a new era in flute 
playing has already dawned in the work of the 
twentieth-century composers. The French espe- 
cially, with fresh insight into the possibilities of 
the instrument, have originated new forms of solo 
musie for it. 

The Egyptian flutes portrayed in the pyramids 
were made to be held vertical. Two slender instru- 
ments found in an Egyptian tomb and known to 
be three thousand years old are of that type. The 
transverse flute first appeared in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. In the eighteenth century Handel 
established it in the orchestra as the leader of the 
wood-wind instruments, and, 
although it was then some- 





yokes to the top, and finish the 
bag with handles made of two 
strips of oilcloth twelveor four- 
teenincheslong thathave been 
doubled lengthwise, stitched 
along the loose edges and cov- 
ered with dark blue silk. 

The coin purse shown in the 
corner of Fig. 1 is made of 
solidly set white beads; a 
cluster of flowers worked in 
dark blue beads ornaments 
the flap. Draw the outline of 
one side of the purse on cross- 
stitch canvas; from it trace, 
on the same piece of canvas, 
the outline of the other side 
and add to that the outline of 
the flap. For the lining trace 
both outlines on a piece of 
dark blue silk and cut out the 


what insecure in pitch, it sus- 
tained important solo parts 
in oratorios, operas and per- 
formances of symphonic 
music, About the middle of 
the nineteenth century Theo- 
bald Béhm perfected the flute. 
He corrected the pitch, in- 
vented a new system of keys, 
devised a mechanism by which 
the player could close several 
keys at one time, and worked 
out a new system of fingering. 
His sixty years of work were 
so successful that the modern 
} instrument is called the Bohm 
flute. 

The tone of the flute de- 
pends partly upon the manner 
in which the player blows 
and partly upon the vibratory 








silk pieces. Draw or stamp a 


quality of the material of 





simple cross-stitch design on 
the flap of the canvas outline, 
or cut a cluster of patterned 
flowers from a piece of voile 
and paste it on the flap. Stretch 
the canvas in an embroidery 
hoop and sew white beads 
over both outlined pieces. Fill 
in with beads to the point 
where the design begins, work- 
ing across the canvas from left 
to right and fastening each 
bead to the canvas with a diag- 








which the instrument is made. 
The materials that give the 


African blackwood and ster- 
‘ling silver, but recently many 
flutes have been made of gold. 
The silver flute has a mellower 
tone, but the gold flute has a 
quality that is aptly termed 
“golden.” 

The instrument, which is 
about twenty-seven inches 
long, is made in three joints, 








onal stitch. Then block in the 

design with dark blue beads. 
When you have completed the beading take the 

canvas from the frame, cut out both beaded pieces 


—head, centre and foot, — 
which are separated when the 
flute is in its case. To produce notes the flutist 


| blows across ‘the blowhole in a way that causes 


and sew them together; then make up the lining, | the air in the tube to vibrate, and uses the fingers 


stitch it in and add a snap fastener. A. purse of 
silver-steel beads embroidered with black is very 





of both hands to move the keys, some of which 
are open, others, closed. The number of keys has 
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est, through the mild, sweet 
notes of the middle to the gay 
and. lark-like tones of the 
highest. 

To the amateur the flute 
offers unusual attractions. It 
is not necessarily an expen- 
sive instrument; you can buy 
an old-system flute for about 
ten dollars, a used Béhm for 
sixty and a new Béhm, made 
in wood or in silver, for two 
hundred. A person who has 
played an old type of flute 
can change to the new style 
with little trouble. The effort 
required to produce tone is 
very like that necessary to 
expand the lungs. The correct 
playing position is graceful 
and conducive: to erect car- 
riage and symmetrical bodily 
growth. Teachers of the in- 
strument are fairly numerous, 
on: for the formation of military 
bands during the war gave a 
decided impulse to the study 
of the flute. 

The flute is not only an excellent solo instru- 
ment, but, since its tones blend well with piano, 
voice and strings, it affords an opportunity for 
ensemble playing. 

The flute has a companion instrument, the pic- 
colo, or octave flute, which is the shrillest instru- 
ment in the orchestra. The chief value of the 
piccolo, outside the orchestra, consists in its use 
with the drum to furnish music for troops on the 
march. 

Since the flute admits of great expression of 
personal feeling, temperament should determine 
its choice. The instrument asks sympathy of its 
player and rewards it with exaltation. 
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HOW TO GROW SWEET PEAS 


WEET peas are fragrant, hardy, colorful and 

widely appreciated. Even their origin is at- 

tractive, for they were discovered long ago 
by a monk who found them growing wild in the 
island of Sicily. 

You can grow them by sowing the seed outdoors 
as early in the spring as you can work the soil; 
but the best way is to sow them in pots in the fall 
and transplant them to open ground in the spring. 
It produces hardier roots and earlier blossoms. 

Fill in the soil in pots five inches in diameter 
according to the arrangement indicated in the il- 
lustration. Then sow five or six seeds round the 
edge of each potful of soil and barely cover them 
with earth. Place the pots in a cold frame and give 
the plants plenty of water and air. When cold or 
very wet weather comes remove the pots to a cool 
part of the house where they can get the sun. 
Never force sweet peas; fifty degrees Fahrenheit 
is warm enough for them. Since they wiN withstand 
light frosts if their roots are 
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cupful of nuts. Cook together all the ingredients. 
except the nuts, until ‘you can string the mixture 
from a spoon. Set the saucepan in cold water until 
the contents crinkle when you tip the pan; then 
add the nuts and beat the whole with a perforated 
cake spoon until it is creamy. If the mixture cools 
before you have whipped it sufficiently, heat it 
slightly; then continue to whip it. Finally, pour 
the candy into a buttered pan, let it cool and cut it 
into squares or slices. 


es 
TO START THE EVENING 


VERY girl who has given a party knows 

that the few moments before the guests 

become acquainted are often likely to be 
uncomfortable unless some activity is at once in- 
troduced to make those invited forget themselves 
in the fun and interest of what they are doing. 
Few things put an end to formality quicker than a 
paper millinery contest. 

Give every person ten pins and two sheets of 
different -colored tissue paper folded neatly to- 
gether in some attractive form. Then announce 
that the boys have to make hats for the girls and 
the girls to make hats for the boys. Everyone 
must use one of his sheets of paper to make the 
hat, the other to make the trimming. 

Needle sketching is almost as much fun. The 
hostess cuts out rectangles of white cambric, 
eight by five inches in size, and writes the name 
of some animal across the top of each piecg. Then 
she sticks a needle, threaded with three quarters 
of a yard of colored worsted or coarse colored 
thread, into each piece of cambric. With his 
needle and thread every guest must make the 
outline of the animal assigned to him. After a 
given time the finished pieces are collected and 
pinned on the wall for the company to judge. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL 


OW that school days have come round again, 
you may find that your class wishes to give 
an entertainment that will bring in money 

to help some school organization. Give a scene 
from an old-fashioned school. It will interest older 
persons and so insure a large attendance, and it 
will not entail expensive costumes or much prep- 
aration of any kind. 

All that you will need for the stage setting is a 
plain wooden table, some benches without backs, 
a big clock, a sheaf of hickory sticks, a water 
bucket, a map, a blackboard and some chalk, 
books, paper and pencils. 

Introduce various characters that your audience 
will recognize. Have one of the girls take the part 
of the star pupil; the teacher should favor her on 
all occasions, allowing her to pass the water, sit in 
the back seat, and so forth. Let one boy play the 
part of the dunce and another that of the bad boy. 
They should keep the teacher busy with their 
pranks, tease the girls with toy bugs, set the clock 
ahead and take bites out of the other pupils’ 
luncheons. 

The girls should wear print dresses, the boys, 
overalls and shirts; but it is well to have a few 
citified pupils—girls dressed in stiff-starched 
dresses and large, bright-colored hair ribbons, 
and boys in white shirts, dark trousers and Eton 
collars. They will serve as butts for the mischief- 
loving bad boy and his friends. All the pupils 
should carry dinner pails. ° 

To show a routine school day of your grand- 
mothers’ time let the pupils recite in singsong 

voices, and, if possible, from 





not too wet, keep them dry in 
winter. When the peas begin 
to flower give them manure 
water or diluted artificial fer- 
tilizer once a week. 

When you have potted the 
plants choose a location out of 
doors to which to transplant 
them. If the soil is heavy, culti- 
vate it at once; if itis light, wait 
until spring before you work it. 
The site should be protected from the wind on one 
or two sides, but should receive sufficient sunshine. 
Proper cultivation of the soil in which the peas are 
to be transplanted is essential. The earth must be 
sweet and must be worked to a depth of at least 
two feet; the deeper you carry the cultivation the 
longer the earth will hold moisture and the-longer 
the plants will remain vigorous in dry weather. 

The bed should be made of three layers of soil 
that has been thoroughly broken up, each layer 
about eight inches deep. In the bottom layer place 
opening material—clinkers, bones and stones; in 
the second, old stable or cow manure and basic 
slag dressing—ten pounds to a square rod; and in 
the top layer, bone meal, soot, wood ashes and a 
small quantity of lime for sweetening. That treat- 
ment enriches the soil and insures strong plants. 

If you have an old fence or a high wall sur- 
rounding your back yard, you have a picturesque 
background for sweet peas. Plant them in rows 
or in borders, The background should face south, 
southwest or west; the rows should be at least 
a foot apart. If you prefer to plant the peas in 
clumps, set the clumps from four to five feet apart. 

When you transplant the flowers from the pots 
you must take care not to injure the delicate roots. 
The best safeguard is to withhold water from the 
plants for at least a day before you set them out, 
so that, when the time comes, the dry soil with 
the roots intact may be transferred to the damp 
ground without crumbling. On the day before you 





do the transplanting hoe the trench ground thor- 
| oughly and sprinkle it with superphosphate. 
Early autumn sowing often brings blossoms in 


best results are cocus wood, | April. In that case the stems should be supported } 


| by sticks or brush as soon as they begin to bud. 

Once the peas are set out and all danger of in- 
jury to the roots is past, the only precautions that 
are necessary are to stake the plants with brush 
or sticks or support them with wire netting; to 
stimulate them occasionally with soot water, weak 
liquid manure or nitrate of potash—half an ounce 
to a gallon of water; and to keep the ground well 
hoed and sweet. 
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Cream Delight.—If you have tired of familiar 
candy receipts, make cream delight. It is delicious, 
and it contains only the purest ingredients. To 
make a large plateful you will need two cupfuls of 
one cupful 
—and one 


sugar, one cupful of white corn syru 
of cream —or cream and milk mix 














sehoolbooks that are fifty years 
or more old; such books con- 
tain mistakes that will amuse 
an up-to-date audience. Intro- 
duce recitations of the multi- 
plication tables, a singing 
geography lesson and a spell- 
ing bee. 

For the afternoon sessidn 
show various extras, such as a 
visit from the school committee, 
who examine the pupils. Then have the pupils lock 
the teacher out until he promises them a treat. 
Or represent the familiar Friday afternoon pro- 
gramme, when every child-has to speak a piece. 
Choose the old-fashioned poems in the old readers ; 
the grandparents in the audience will probably 
recognize the selections and be able to recite them 
perfectly, for in the old days books were so scarce 
that the pupils were taught to memorize the verses 
printed in the readers. 

The teacher should use as long words as possi- 
ble, and should punish the pupils severely for all 
mistakes. 

When recess is announced have the pupils eat 
their luncheons of pie, cake and sandwiches from 
dinner pails and baskets, wander from one desk 
to another, visit one another and keep up a con- 
tinuous chatter. Serve the audience at the same 
time, but in more orderly fashion. 
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PEANUT OWLETS 


EANUT owlets are amusing favors for a chil- 
P dren’s party and are easy and inexpensive to 
make. All you require is good-sized peanuts. 
some wooden toothpicks, some pieces of bright- 
colored feather and a pencil. 
To make an owlet like the 
one shown in the illustration 
break a toothpick in two and 
insert both pieces in one en« 
of a peanut; they are for legs 
For a tail insert a piece of 
feather behind the toothpick 
legs. Then with the pencil! 
draw eyes, a beak, breast 
feathers and wings. The legs 
and the tail will hold the littl: 
owl in an upright position. 
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HOW TO ENJOY WALKING 
WV ister nan you can, walk with others 





rather than alone. A group of girls can see 
more and enjoy more than a solitary walke! 
can, and a group walk offers social pleasure as 
well as healthful exercise. If you can get together 
a congenial company, let one of the number ac! 





as a leader; she should find new routes, keep track 
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Earn Money 
With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $64. Pay 
only $4 per month. This is the same se 
writer used by the big concerns. ver 
800,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog and 
our plan. Show it to your par- 
ents. When they see how easy 
it is, they'll be glad to have you 
earn an Oliver. Write today. 
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23O COAYS TRIAL 


3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 
A Postal ey sae brings descriptive booklet and 
terms of purch by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Write today ! 
Dept. K78, Bush Temple 
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Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women oa 5 here a 

homelike atmenpness. L—~ ing in 
‘very department of a broad culture, a loyal and inelotul 
c ‘hool spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

875—$475 =. year. Special course in Domestic Science 
For cata e and information ad 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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of the members, and so forth. Meet with her once 
or twice a week, but choose a new leader every 
few weeks, so that each girl shall feel that she is 
partly responsible for the success of the plan. 

Try to take a long walk once a week. Begin by 
walking three miles; then gradually increase the 
distance. If you can meet only once a week, begin 
in the same way, and later plan for an all-day | 
outing whenever you can get together. That does | 
not mean that you will walk all day. Ten miles is | 
enough. When you have walked that distance eat 


| your luncheon and walk back. Or you can walk 


fifteen miles and return by street car or by train. | 
Whenever you can, walk in the country rather | 
than in town. Country air is purer, and the woods 
and fields offer an opportunity to study nature. 
Have your underclothes loose. Wear a light, | 
full, short skirt, a flannel shirt and broad-toed, | 
strong shoes with low rubber heels. Carry a) | 
sweater with you by knotting the sleeves round | 


| your waist, and take an old soft hat; going with- | 
| out a hat while the sun is high is likely to give | 
| you a headache. A cane or a stiek will help you to | 


balance your body and may prove useful in cross- 
ing slippery places. 
Always start a long walk before the sun is high, 


| so that you will be well on your way before noon 
| and can make camp in the hottest part of the day. 


| 


} 
| 


Do not start immediately after a heavy meal; 
rest for at least an hour. 
If you take a luncheon with you, let it be one 








| that does not require dishes, jars or bottles. Have 
|each girl carry sandwiches wrapped in waxed 


| paper and made up into packages small enough | 


to slip into her sweater pockets. 

Set yourself an objective and see that you reach | 
it. If you decide to walk only as far as some famil- | 
iar turn in the road, that will prevent your group | 
from strolling aimlessly and from loitering. | 

Neither amble nor hurry. Take full strides, hold | 
your head high, breathe deep and let your arms | 
swing. Stop and examine things that interest you 
in the woods and the fields. What you learn in that 
way is one of the charms of country walks. } 

Write down the directions for each new route | 
that proves attractive. Indicate what roads to | 
take, where there is a brook or a house near a 
good stopping place, how many miles you covered 
and how long it took you. Then keep the notes on 
file for future reference. 

If you live in the city, walk in the suburbs and | 
the less crowded streets and do not linger at shop 
windows or “cool off” with ice-cream sodas. 

FinalJy, try to feel your friends’ moods and to 
respect them. If they do not seem inclined to talk, 
do not oblige them to talk. Persons who value the 
element of comradeship often walk for miles with- 
out exchanging more than a few words. 
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FOR THE CHURCH WITHOUT A 

GYMNASIUM 

[The ninth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


ANY churches, realizing the value of phys- 
ical exercise, conduct gymnasiums in con- 
nection with their work among young 

people. A good many, of course, cannot afford a 
gymnasium. Nevertheless, they need not be dis- 
couraged from making plans for organized play. 
It is usually possible to rent a vacant lot or build- 
ing, and the fields and woods are generally free. 
The well-known pamphlet, Neighborhood Play, a 
reprint from the Family Page, contains many val- 
uable suggestions for the outdoor playground. 
The following suggestions may be of help to 


The right way to shampoo 


O you think 
your hair 
grows from 

your head like a 
plant? No, indeed! 
There is a great dif- 
ference. 

Your hair does not 
breathe as a plant 
does. Except at the 
very tips of its 
roots, your hair has 
no more life than a 
silken thread. 

The whole beauty of your hair de- 





Next apply a thick, 
hot latherof Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap 
and leave it on for 
two or three min- 
utes. Rinse off thor- 
oughly with fresh 
warm water. Finish 
by rinsing with cold 
water. Dry very 
thoroughly. 

Use this shampoo 
regularly, and you 
will soon see a 
marked improvement in your hair. 





pends on your sca/p. Here are the 
bloodvessels that nourish it, and the 
pigment cells that give it its brown, 
black, red or golden color. Here, 
too, are the little fat glands that sup- 
ply oil, to make it glossy and shining. 
Caring for your hair means caring 
for your scalp. To have lovely 
thick, glossy hair, you must keep 
your scalp in good condition. 


You can have beautiful hair 


Is your hair too thin?—too dry?— 
too oily? You can change this 
condition—by the right care of 
your scalp you can make your hair 
glossy, soft, abundant. 

To have a healthy, vigorous scalp, 
use this famous shampoo: 

Before shampooing, rub the scalp 
thoroughly with the tips of the fingers 
(not the fingernails). Do not let the 
fingers slip along the scalp, but make 
the scalp itself move in little circles. 
Now dip the hair in warm water, 
separate in small parts, and scrub the 
scalp with a stiff tooth brush lathered 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Rub 
the lather in well, and then rinse 
out thoroughly. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. A 25c cake will give you 
five or six shampoos, or used for 
general cleansing, it will last for a 
month or six weeks. Get a cake 
today—begin making Woodbury’s 
your regular shampoo soap. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful set of the W oodbury skin 


preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations, con- 
taining your complete Woodbury treatment 
Sor one week. 


You will find, first the little booklet, “‘A 
Skin You Love To Touch,”’ telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—enough for seven nights of any treat- 
ment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Facial Powder, with 
directions telling you just how they should 
be used. Write today for this special new 
Woodbury outfit. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2109 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2109 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 











church workers who are interested in pr ting 
play and sports: 

1. Nothing takes the place of baseball! with boys. 
If it is not possible to have the use of a field large 
enough for the-regular game, substitute the soft- 
ball game, a description of which was published 
in the Family Page for July. 

2. Soccer football is a good game for the fall. It 
is best not to attempt Rugby, because many par- 
ents object to the element of danger. The game 
ealled American ball combines many of the char- 
acteristics of soccer, Rugby and basket ball. A de- 
scription of this game with rules for playing it can 
be had on request of the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 

3. Basket ball is an excellent group game for 
either girls or boys, and it can be played the year 
round—indoors in cold or rainy weather, out of 
doors when the weather is fair and not too hot. 

4. Tennis is always popular with young people. 
Besides being vigorous physical exercise, it offers, 
through the medium of tournaments held regu- 
larly, a wholesome social interest. 

5. Track and field athletics should have an im- 
portant place in the list. Since local competition 
is sure to rouse interest and incite effort, plan a 
series of contests with neighboring churches, clubs 
or schools. Hold a big meet at the end of the sea- 
son, in some central locality, for working off ties 
and making the final tests. Long-distance contests, 
too, are interesting. On a special date the different 
competing groups should hold a field day, each on 
its home grounds. The exercises should begin at 
the same hour and be conducted in the same 
order. As the contests come off the results can be 
telephoned to all the fields and posted on the bulle- 
tin boards. Excitement is sure to run high. 

6. A summer evening picnic is an excellent plan. 
Let the picnickers meet a little before sundown, 
each provided with a basket supper ; let them play 
games until dark and have supper by moonlight. 
When three or four churches combine for such an | 
entertainment there is always plenty of fun. 

7. Hikes are popular. They can be organized for | 
largé or small bands of walkers. Since walking for 
the sake of exercise palls quickly, it is well to 
choose for the hike a definite objective point, such 
as some place of special interest, or perhaps a house | 
where the hungry hikers can have a good meal. | 

8. Fishing, swimming, sleighing, coasting and 
skating parties are sure to be successful if they | 
are properly planned. Large parties that include 
repr atives from various neighboring churches 

















SHELLED, packed fresh in 
ORN cartons for Home Po pping, 
sent direct to your home. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or your topes 


(o-day for price card. Five Brothers Pop-Corn Co., Ames, 


Ask y 
storekeeper for fee STOVINK ae 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








Back. Write | 
Towa. 








make particularly pleasant occasions. 

9. Camping grows in popularity all the time. | 
Where a long sojourn is impracticable, the over- | 
night camp is sometimes feasible. The pleasure 
and exhilaration of even one night in the open is | 
well worth the trouble. Read the article on camp- 
ing in the Boys’ Page for July. 

10. There are numerous interesting games that 
require no larger space than an ordinary front 
yatd, and that can be played, too, in any good- 
sized room. Among them are captain ball, volley | 
ball and such minor activities as bean-bag contests 
and relay races. Many sports have been described 
in the Department Pages of The Companion. 














Builds Strong Bodies 


Every boy and girl should have 
at least one daily dish of 


GrapeNuts 


Young folks like the fine,sweet fla- 
vor of this wholesome food. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 





Grape:Nuts Contains Its Own Sugar 























Waterproof Apron 


CN HAR TERNARY ‘ ALAM TE i 


A WELL-MADE serviceable Apron that appeals to every 

housewife. Made from serviceable gingham, check pattern, 
rubberized by a special process, and guaranteed waterproof. 

en soiled it can be quickly cleansed by simply sponging 
with soap and water. With one of these Aprons you can feel 
just as safe in stepping into your kitchen to do the necessary 
work with your best “dress-up” gown on as w attired in an 
ordinary house dress. Our Offer includes a Pair of Sleeve Pro- 


tectors, matching the Apron in color and material. 


How to Get the Set Free Seng.icn Sto your own) 


for The Youth’s C on, with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will 
present you with the Set of ¢ Three Pieces described ; or the Set will 
be sold for $1.06. In either case we will deliver free. 


NOTE. This Set of Three Pieces is given only to a Present subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past six months 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Tbk any questions you wise 
about the contents of Uus page 
| They wil be gladly answered. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS, 
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A FOLDING KITCHEN TABLE 


W rE ETHER the kitchen is large or small, the 
chances are that there are plenty of uses 
to which an extra table can be put, if there 

is room for it. Here is one that takes up little 

space when it is not needed and that can easily be 
made by.any member of the household who is at 
all handy with tools. 

It consists of a shelf eighteen inches wide by 
thirty-six inches long, two brackets to support the 
shelf and a frame on whieh to hinge the brackets. 
The dimensions given may be easily modified to 
fit any given space, but care must be taken that 
the uprights, aa, are twice as far apart as the 
radius of the bracket, so that the brackets can 
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swing under the shelf without touching each other. 
Cut two pieces of seven-eighths-inch pine stock 
thirty-six inches long and three inches wide. (Fig. 
1, c and d.) Cut two pieces twenty inches long and 
three inches wide (aa). Nail the last two verti- 
cally to the wall or wainscoting twenty-eight 
inches apart and with the lower ends resting on 
the baseboard. Nail the strip c also against the 
wall and resting on top of the upper edges of the 
strips a a. 

The shelf proper is to be thirty-six inches long 
and fifteen inches wide. Lay it on the floor bottom 
up, with the strip d tight against the back edge. 
Join the two by screwing two two-inch hinges on 
the seam thirty-two inches apart. 

For the brackets, b b, you will need two uprights 
twenty inches long, two top pieces fourteen inches 
tong and two diagonals about twenty-two inches 
long, all of them of the same thickness. (Fig. 2.) | 

In order to make a neat 
joint lay one piece on top of 
the other at the point where 
the joint is to be made, and 





they often ignore them. A city girl who sought to 
interest her country cousins in the work of giving 
away windfalls and cull peaches to the poor of the 
nearest city had a hard time to convince them that 
anyone could possibly want such things. On the 
farms the pigs ate the windfalls, and it was hard 
to believe that in cities there were little children 
thankful even for the waste things of the country. 

A young girl from the country who spent a sum- 
mer in a city flat and saw earth for window boxes 
sold at fifty cents a bushel went home with more 
respect for her flower bed than she had ever had 
before. After that she shared with city people the 
blossoms that once she had thought too poor to 
give away. 

If all the young men and the young women in 
the land would only organize themselves into a 
Waste Products League, they could wonderfully 
increase the sum of human happiness. Without 
ever parting with anything that they could sell on 
the farms or that was needed at home, they could 
furnish good cheer and happiness to numbers of 
invalids, old people and children in the cities. 
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WHEN FOODS FALL IN PRICE 


IGH prices for food still hang like a bank 
H of clouds over the housekeeper, but rifts in 

the clouds are beginning to appear. The 
first improvement in the situation is in the fact that 
some articles of food—potatoes, for example—are 
Jess expensive than they were last year at this time. 
The second rift is a very small one: the average 
family expenditure for food has de- 
creased in many places, although in some 
it has increased. 

The third rift, and the real silver lining 
to the clouds, is the fact that many women 
have become eager to learn more about 
foods, since the advantages of buying 
wisely have made it worth while. To feed 
her family as well as she fed them in the 
past, without spending much more, means 
that the housekeeper must know what she 
is doing. One who understands what foods 
are worth in nutritive value can often 
substitute something cheaper for some- 
thing more expensive. Even seven per 
cent more knowledge will counterbalance 
seven per cent of increased cost. 

If besides knowing the relative values 
of food the housekeeper knows also what 
current prices are and what she should 
pay, and if she watches the food market 
closely and buys when goods are at their 
lowest, she will find herself at a very great 
advantage in furnishing her table. If 
beef has gone up to-day and mutton has 
dropped, it is the time to buy mutton. If 
eggs are going up, using as few as possible 
will help to lower the price. Last month’s grocery 
and market bills will furnish a beginning for a list 
of the principal articles she uses, with what they 
cost a pound or a dozen. Things that she buys 
only occasionally and in small quantities are not 
worth considering very carefully; but those that 
she buys often or in large quantity are important. 
For example: it does not matter that pepper costs 
a cent or two more or a cent or two less a pound; 
but a cent a pound on flour or butter or sugar does 
count. 

With such a list the shopper can go to market and 
choose such foods as are cheaper to-day and make 
a note of their cost for comparison to-morrow. It 
is, of course, not enough to choose foods merely 
by what they cost, without knowing something of 
their relative nutritive values; but, although it 
takes a great deal of study to get a thorough 
knowledge of food values, a few simple directions 

will make it easy to see what 

* foods can safely be substituted 

for others. 





with a sharp knife mark a b 
deep line. Remove the upper & 
piece, and with the point of 

the knife trim out a groove. 

The saw will slide in the 3 


If the shopping list of foods 

is arranged in the form of food 

- groups, and the quantity that 
b is needed of each group is 
taken as a general guide, a 
good beginning will have been 








groove, and the upper edge of ° Fig.2 made toward adjusting the 
the cut will thus be kept clean ® family table to changed food 
and sharp. -28"-- costs. So long as each group 


The various,parts of the 
brackets should be screwed 
tegether with three-quarter-ineh serews. The | 
brackets are fastened to the uprights, a a, by | 
means of two hinges on each, J and K, the hinges | 
being put on the inside of each bracket, | 
so that the-brackets will swing inward: | 

The shelf with its hinged strip should | 
be laid in place on top of the brackets, 
with the narrow strip, d, overlapping 
the strip ¢, to which it is to be nailed. | 
When the two brackets are folded close | 
against the frame the shelf will drop | 
down so that it projects only four inches | 
beyond the wall. 


S.9 
THE MAGIC ROOF 
Fig: 3 Fi: an old-fashioned toy that de- 
BORD 








lights children provide tissue pa- | 
per, a pane of glass and a piece | 
of silk. From the tissue paper cut tiny 
dolls or animals or whatever the children wish. If | 
you cut out dolls, you can play that they are kin- | 
dergarten children and seat them in a circle, or you 
can play that they are fine ladies surrounding a | 
queen. Having arranged the dolls, place the pane | 
of glass above them for a roof, supported by two | 
piles of books; then rub the upper side of the glass 
with the piece of silk. That will cause the bits of | 
tissue to bob up, to the great surprise and delight | 
of the children. 
ee | 


THE COMMON BLESSINGS OF | 
COUNTRY LIFE 


N order to be out daily in the open air and still 
I make enough money for his expenses a young | 
countryman took a position as a rural letter | 
carrier. During his term of service, which was in | 
a rich fruit region, he was hardly ever asked to | 
share the bounties of the orchard. The farmers | 
were not stingy, and the young people were his | 
friends; they simply underestimated the blessings 
of an abundance of fruit, flowers and vegetables. | 
Young people in the country are so used to the 
blessings and privileges peculiar to farm life that 


is represented every day by 
the right amount, and so long 
as there is a reasonable variety, it makes little 
difference what members of the group are chosen. 


FOOD GROUPS 

I. Vegetables and Fruits.—-Vegetables and fruits 
differ somewhat among themselves. Some contain 
more iron, some more lime, some are more laxa- 
tive, than others, and so it is well to have a variety ; 
but in general they are interchangeable in the 
diet and may be chosen according to cost. Some 
of the leafy vegetables, such as spinach or other 
greens, cabbage and lettuce, should be included 
| two or three times a week. So far as possible 
| fresh fruits and vegetables should be used, but 
| canned fruits and vegetables are far better than 
none. Dried fruit can be used in place of part of 
the fresh fruit. One pound of dried fruit should 
be reckoned as equal to six pounds of fresh fruit. 

The average adult needs about two and one half 
pounds of vegetables or fruit a day, but he can 
use much more with safety and usually with 
benefit. 

II. The Milk and Meat Group.—“Let no family 
buy meat until it has bought for five persons three 
quarts of milk a day,” is the saying of a wise man. 
Of course it must be interpreted according to the 
respective ages of the family, but even the adult 
should use from one quarter to one third of a 
quart of milk a day. 

There is no substitute for milk. Meat, fish, eggs, 
cheese, dried beans and peas, and peanuts, the 
other chief members of this group, like the vege- 
tables and fruits, are more or less interchangeable. 
A certain number of eggs are needed to insure 


enough iron; indeed, eggs are sometimes classed 
| with milk and leafy vegetables as protective foods, 


because if one uses all three of them freely there 
is little danger that any necessary element will be 
lacking in the food. Cheese is especially valuable 
for its lime salts. 

There is little difference in the food value of the 
different meats, except in the amount of fat they 
contain, and for the healthy adult one may be 
used as well as another; or fish may be. used in- 
stead. Indeed, meat is not necessary at all. Milk, 
cheese, eggs, beans and nuts will supply every- 
thing needed from this group, so far as health is 


concerned ; but meat adds flavor, and every house- 
keeper knows that if some of it is used it is easier 
to provide an acceptable menu. 

Too much of the family money usually goes for 
the foods of this group, because the quantities 
that are bought are too large. Besides milk, five 
eighths of a pound a day is enough for an adult, 
and for every additional cup of milk one eighth of 
a pound less of others of the group can be used. 
III. The Cereal Group includes the grains and 
their products — wheat, bread, macaroni; corn 
meal and hominy; oatmeal, rice, barley, rye. 
Here, again, each one of the members differs a 
little from the others, some containing a little 
more starch, some a little more fat, some a little 
more protein; but there is so little difference that 
one can be substituted for another, especially if 


there is variety from time to time. The whole 


grains should be used when for any reason there 
is not an abundance of vegetables, fruits and milk. 

Cereals are the least expensive of our foods. 
The more cereal food the meals contain the 
cheaper they will be, although too much makes 
an unattractive diet. Ten ounces a day is a fair 
amount. As little as six ounces may be used, or as 
much as sixteen. That means dry cereal ; one pound 
of bread counts as three quarters of a pound. 

IV. The Sugar Group, besides sugar, candy, mo- 
lasses, syrups and honey, includes cakes, cookies 
and sweet dried fruits, such as raisins and dates. 
All the sugar that the body really needs could 
probably be obtained from fruits and vegetables ; 
but because we use it for flavor sugar has become 
a@ necessary to most people. From this group a 
quarter of a pound a day or less is enough for 
one person. 

V. Fats.—In this group belong bacon, salt pork, 
chocolate and the more oily nuts, as well as butter, 
cream, the margarines, the vegetable oils and 
lard. Butter has certain advantages over the mar- 
gariues besides that of flavor; but if enough whole 
milk is used, the cheaper fats can be substituted. 
Three ounces of butter or its equivalent a day is 
enough for one person. 

A sixth group may be made of tea, coffee, spices, 
flavoring extracts, baking powder and the other 
food adjuncts that have no hutritive value, but 
that are used to make foods more palatable. Tra- 
dition and prejudice frequently lead housekeepers 
to buy the more expensive qualities of artivles in 
this group when the cheaper qualities would do 
just as well. 

The woman who plans her meals and does her 
buying with the aid of such a list, arranged ac- 
cording to groups, can check up prices and, notic- 
ing when any foods fall in price, can buy them in 
place of more expensive things in the same group 
without being afraid that she is making any serious 
mistake. That is not, of course, the whole secret 
of careful buying; for a housekeeper may have 
bought so unwisely in the past that it will be 
cheaper for her to-day to buy some food the price 
of which is rising than to continue to buy those 
varieties that even at a low price give a small 
return for the money. . 

In some cities a “fair-price” list is published 
that is of great service to the women who use it in 
helping them to decide whether they are paying 
too much for what they buy. Such lists could be 
greatly extended and multiplied if women would 
demand them and interest themselves to have 
them published in the local papers. 
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THE GOOD PENMAN 


LETTER that recently came to the presi- 
A dent’s office of a Western university con- 

tained a signature that defied the efforts of 
five persons to decipher it. Subsequent informa- 
tion proved that the letter was written by one of 
the most prominent men in the country. Recently, 
also, a large business house wrote to the same 
office inquiring about the name of a professor 
who had written to them for certain supplies. 
They had been unable to answer because they 
could not decipher his signature. After a great 
deal of bother it was finally discovered who the 
professor was. He proved to be one of the leading 
men of science in America. He is a graduate of a 
university, and yet he is unable to write his own 
name. His signature might as well be an X. 

Those two instances are not at all unusual, and 
the poor writing is not confined to signatures. 
Reading letters is in many cases like translating 
from a half-familiar foreign language. To write 
illegibly seems to be almost as common a fault 
among educated persons as it is among persons 
who have had very meagre advantages. 

The university office here mentioned has for 
some time made special but generally unsuccess- 
ful efforts to discover good penmen among the 
undergraduates for addressing envelopes and 
doing other work that requires a legible hand. 
Poor writing in the files of addresses means a 
stream of returned letters and lost names and cor- 
rections that are often almost impossible to make. 

Nor is the problem of student penmanship pecul- 
iar to that university —judging from the quality 
of writing on commencement invitations, and even 
on letters of important social bearing, that come 
from other universities. When a graduate of one 
of the well-known colleges recently took a govern- 
ment examination his writing proved to be so 
blind that the exa S$ were pelled to give 
him an oral examination. 

The study of the penmanship of your friends 
will reveal some interesting things. Women are 
usually better at the pen than men—perhaps be- 
cause their sense of beauty is higher and their 
thoughtfulness greater. The age of a person, his 
tidiness, carefulness, determination, nervousness, 
condition of health and various traits of character 
are all more or less clearly revealed by penman- 
ship. No two persons write exactly alike. The 
letters that are written with the greatest variety of 
form are F, 8, T, H, I, M, L andr, s, t, e, 0, a,d, p 
and n. 

Everyone enjoys well-written letters. No one 
objects to being a good penman, but many persons 
seem to feel that, like poets, good penmen are 
born, not made. Hence many are ready with ex- 
cuses when their penmanship is criticized. ‘‘Tak- 
ing lecture notes ruins my penmanship.” “Great 
people are always poor writers.” “‘I never studied 
it.” “One of my teachers gave me one method of 
penmanship, and then another gave me an entirely 
different one, and the result is that I have neither.” 
Thus the generations of slovenly penmen go on 
apologizing for themselves. 





can become a good penman. If you wish to make 
your handwriting more legible, keep in mind these 
rules: (1) Make all your capitals twice the height 
of your small letters; (2) Avoid all fancy writing 
and approach as nearly as possible the simplicity 
and plainness of the printed character; (3) Leave 
as large an amount as possible of white space 
within the surrounding black outline; (4) Close 
up all letters such as g, a, 0, and keep the upright 
of d and t asolid line; (5) Form each letter of a 
word so clearly that when the letter is isolated by 
placing the fingers over all adjoining letters the 
letter can easily be recognized. 
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The Coming of the Mayflower 
A Pageant of the Pilgrims 


It is in the Family Page for October 
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CHILDREN’S SLEEP 


LEEP and food are the two most imperative 
needs of the body. One has just as great an 
influence on health as the other, but it is 

possible to live.much longer without food than 
without sleep. Fasts of forty days are common, 
but there is no authenticated case of anyone’s 
having lived eight days without sleep. 

Sleep is more than brain rest; it is as necessary 
for the other organs of the body as for the nervous 
system. Two professors of psychology once kept 
themselves awake for ninety hours in order to 
study the effects upon body and mind. The tests 
proved that all the functions of the body were 
affected — heartbeat, blood pressure, body tem- 
perature, digestion, activity of the glands, muscu- 
lar strength and rapidity of movement. Before the 
end of ninety hours mental efficiency had so de- 
creased that it took twenty minutes to commit to 
memory a few lines of poetry that either of the 
professors could ordinarily have learned in two 
minutes. The bodily symptoms finally became so 
threatening that it was necessary to end the ex- 
periment. 

How mistaken, therefore, are the parents who 
allow their children to be deprived of the neces- 
sary amount of sleep! Children used to be taught 
that to sleep as much as they wished was a lazy 
and shameful habit that they ought to fight against. 
Science takes the view that, with children at least, 
sleep is to be cultivated. 

How much sleep do children of different ages 
need? It is not an easy question to answer. Most 
of the hygiene authorities recommend about thir- 
teen hours for children of four years, twelve hours 
for those of six years, eleven hours at eight years, 
ten and a half hours at ten years, ten hours at 
twelve years, nine and a half hours at fourteen 
years, nine hours from fourteen to sixteen years, 
and not far from eight hours for adults. 

The estimates, being theoretical, 'may be either 
too high or too low; but a simple way to get at the 
question is to find out how many hours children 
of different ages really do sleep. From records of 
6550 children in Germany, 6180 in England and 
3000 in the United States, the following table has 
been compiled: 


in hours and minutes at various 
6 7 


8 | 9 | 10 12 | 13 
9.25 | 9.20] 9.10] 855 | 825] 7.50 


1055 | 10. 
11.14 | 10.41 


9.25 | 9.20 830} 8.10 


10.13 936 





Comparison shows that the German and the 
English children get one or two hours less sleep 
than the amount fixed by the standards set by the 
leading medical authorities. That means a loss in 
sleep of from four hundred to six hundred hours 
a year for a single child. The American children, 
as will be seen from the table, slept from forty 
minutes to one and one half hours more than 
children of the same age ini Germany and Eng- 
land, although they slept less than the amount 
that theory calls for. The children studied in Ger- 
many and England were from the poorer classes 
in the large cities; the American children be- 
longed to the middle-class population of cities 
and towns in California, Oregon and Arizona. 
The differences in the amount of sleep reflect the 
difference in the intelligence of the parents. The 
averages for American children may be regarded 
as representing the minimum requirements for 
the various ages. 

But not all children of a given age have the 
same need of sleep. There are physiological pecu- 
liarities that make nine hours of sleep for some 
children as good as ten hours for others. The 
wisest course is to make the conditions favorable 
and to encourage the child to sleep as much as he 
will. The old-fashioned fear of sleepyheadedness 
is without reason. 

Parents could well afford to go to some trouble 
to identify and blacklist the things that tend to 
interfere with their children’s sleep. The lis! 
would include too much starchy food, bad cook- 
ing, too heavy evening meals, tea and coffee, eve- 
ning arithmetic lessons, nervous excitement, wor'y, 
morbid fears, eyestrain, defective teeth and ade- 
noids. All of these sleep disturbers are surpris- 
ingly prevalent. Hundreds of thousands of childre) 
in the United States drink tea and coffee. Of ten 
thousand school children in the smaller cities and 
towns of Minnesota over eighty per cent use tea 
or coffee daily, and many of them drink from three 
to six cups. ; 

The nervous child is almost always a bac 
sleeper. It is likely to be excited by an overactiv« 
imagination, hounded by morbid fears, tormente« 
by foolish pangs of conscience, or worried by 
trivial happenings that a normal child would for- 
get in a few minutes. Fears and anxieties haun' 
the evening hours of children more often than 
most persons suspect; for children soon learn to 
bear pain and sorrow in secret rather than to 
hazard reproof and misunderstanding by disclos- 
ing their troubles to unsympathetic elders. 

Home study robs many a nervous child of the 
margin of sleep that he needs. Besides keepiny 
him up too late it often produces a condition 0! 
mental excitement that disturbs his rest all night. 
Arithmetic lessons, especially, have no business 








But with a little attention and training anyone 


in the evening hours. 
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CROSS-X:KNIT Underwear 











Children are sent to school and college 


that they may be better trained in mind 

and body to meet successfully, the com- 

petition and responsibilities of their own pro- 
uctive age. Equip your children with 
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It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness 
and fluent expression, all'of which contribute greatly to 
a successful career. 


Business men and women, the world over, have found its 
greater convenience and absolute reliability an indis- 
pensable part of their every day equipment. 


Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling 
$2.50 and up at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Especially made for 

active boys. Won't make 

you scratch. Fits like your 

skin. Full freedom of muscular 

action. Won't bind at armhole or 

crotch. “Holds its shape” no matter 
how often it goes to the wash. 


Comfortable, warm, strong and 
finest union suits made. 


ASK FOR 


Dealers: 
You can 
get CROSS-X-KNIT Underwear 
from your jobber. Sizes from 
2 to 16 years. 








“HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


UNION SUITS 


at your store. Remember the X. 


CROSSINGHAM KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Philadelphia 











THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSf7 SHAPE 


$720 $800 $9.00 & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


WV he best known 
COG . ‘Baee in the 

= = & world. They are | 
sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
‘only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 






absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
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manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 


in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. ler direct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.-— Insist upon having W. L. Doug- f , 
AN ) 





t a v President 

as shoes. The name and price is plainly 

stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 

that it has not been changed 
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157 Spark Street, 


or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes-are 


the best and finest leathers that money can | 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- | 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


VERYBODY likes 
Cracker Jack. Eyes 
sparkle at the very 
mention of it. Mouths 
water for those crisp ker- 
nelsof popcornand big fat 
meaty peanutsallcovered 
with delicious old-fash- 
ioned molasses candy. 
Always fresh in our fa- 
mous wax-sealed pack- 
age which we originated 
and patented. 


Jheres a toy or novelty 
in every package 
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Nix Bingo Nix! 
The More You Eat-, 
The More You Wi 
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URING the season of 1919 the forward pass 


FOOTBALL IN 1920 
contributed to more important victories than 


D it had done for several years, and the mass 
drive inside tackle made its first appearance. They 


| Last fall another step in perfecting the forward 


that fact it will hail the appearance of the lead 


pass was taken—employing big men to do the pass- | with pleasure. 


ing: cool, level-headed players who could not be 


While you are breaking the puppy to lead, you 


| easily bowled over, who could get the pass off even | must also teach it to obey. It is essential that it 


if there were opponents on top of them. 


| should learn to come to its master when he calls 


| The forward pass has come to stay. It is no| it. A good way to inculcate prompt obedience is 
| longer a hit-or-miss affair. But a team that relies | to fill your pockets with bits of bread and give one 


were the outstanding plays of the season, and | mainly upon it to advance the ball will not suc- | of them to the puppy as soon as it comes in response 
| ceed, for so much time will have to be given to | to the command. If you practice that persistently, 
creating a brilliant and versatile attack that the | the puppy will learn its lesson and never forget it. 
Foxhound puppies, like young bird dogs, should 


they will be used at every opportunity this fall. 

The forward pass has had varying vicissitudes 
ot fortune. Hailed at its introduction as a brilliant 
contribution to the offense, regarded as 
a disastrous failure after a way of meet- 
ing it had been devised, for the past three 
or four seasons it has been regarded as 
ab emergency play, to be used on the 
fourth down in the opponent’s territory, 
or to be used recklessly in the last quar- 
ter when the score was against the team 
that had the ball. 

Last fall the pass was used in a way 
thatis sure to be extensively copied ; used 
early in the game, almost at the begin- 
ning, before the defense had time to judge 
the attack, and used from a formation 
that could hit the line or run the ends as 
well. It was sprung unexpected}y at the 
psychological moment; for example, 
after repeated line plunges or tackle 
smashes had drawn in the secondary 
defense. Used thus it completely disor- 
yzanized the defense, which, with the ever- 
present threat of a pass confronting it, 
never knew whether to charge in or to lie 
back. Sueh a pass will ordinarily come 
into play six or eight times in a game. A 


team that has two or three good plays of that | fundamentals of the game. Such a team will carry | not be petted too much if they are to be used for | 


| players cannot become well grounded in the 





or has lost the trail. The foxhound is not like a 
terrier, which does its best work when excited. 
An excited foxhound either babbles or loses the 
trail continually. 

When the puppy loses the trail help it by “‘cast- 
ing” or circling over the ground. When the quarry 
is in sight or the trail is warm the properly trained 
puppy will give tongue of its own accord. The 
excited puppy will give tongue on all occasions 
without reason. Its notes alarm the fox and give 
the puppy’s master no clue to the strength or 
weakness of the scent. It will help the 
puppy greatly if it is taken out only on 
good hunting days; that is, when the air 








A FORWARD PASS 


type will give an opponent of equal power a great | the ball to its opponents’ ten-yard line time and | field work. A dog’s perceptions are very keen; 


deal of trouble. 

One of the cleverest plays of that sort was used 
by a minor college eleven. As the ball was snapped 
the left end jumped behind his tackle, who made 
an opening through which the end darted diago- 
nally to the right and took a ten-yard pass over 
centre, often going ten yards more before he was 
downed, his backs meanwhile having run wide to 
draw the defensive backs out. 

Plays of that sort will be much used this fall, 
not only because they have proved so efficient but 
because they are easy to learn, since they require 
only two or, at the most, three good men—a passer 
who can throw the ball with accuracy and speed, 
and an end or half back whe is clever at getting 
loose and at handling the ball. 

it has been an axiom of the game that the for- 
ward pass can safely be used only in the enemy’s 
territory; but the play last fali showed that it can 
be used suecessfully anywhere beyond a team’s 
own twenty-five-yard line, if it is the sort of pass 
above described. But it must be clever, well dis- 
guised, perfectly executed and used at justi the 
right time. 

The day of the “advertised” forward pass—the 
forward pass from formations that can lead to 
nothing except that play, such as wide formations 
with the backs and ends off to one side and the 
passer fifteen yards back—has gone. The defense 
merely draws back its centre and a lineman or 
two, sends the other linemen to hurry the pass, 
and the play is spoiled. 

It has become the fashion to train one man to 
do the passing and to exercise him in it until he 
ean throw almost as accurately as a baseball 
player throws. In earlier days coaches had two or 
three men pass, both to provide against the con- 
tingeney of an accident and to confuse the defense ; 
but the passes too often went wide. The men, 
dividing the work, did not throw often enough to 
aequire judgment of speed and distance. 
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Diagram 1. Showing original position of players 


aud directions taken by them on snap of ball. L T” 


puts T out. R T drops back, blocks end. F moves to 
left, protects Q, who steps back two paces and passes 
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Diagram Showing regular formation and 


ntovements following signal. Before the ball is 
siapped R H steps forward, F moves one pace to 
right, and Q drops back five yards, all done in a 
moment, R Hruns at E, side-steps him and takes 
the pass, F blocks E, R T drops back and blocks 
1, assisted by L H. Q runs about four steps before 
passing. ‘ 


again, but will not have the punch to carry it over. 

Now for the mass drive inside tackle: Ever since 
the guards back play was ruled out because of 
the injuries it caused, coaches have been trying 
to find a legal play based on the same principle; 
namely, that of a mass attack, many men on few. 
The tackle back, Minnesota shift, the unbalanced 
line,—in which one or more of the linemen come 
over to one side or the other,;—the shift of backs, 








x‘ 





Diagram 3. L Gand LT put G to left. RG and 
C keep C out of play. 


| the guards back, has been driven out and for the 


one that is much petted knows perfectly well that 
it can take advantage of its master with more or 
less impunity. Be kind to your dog, but be firm; 
let it realize that when you give a command you 
mean it. 

The object in lead-breaking a puppy is to make 
it form the habit of keeping close to its master’s 
heels unless ordered to do otherwise. A puppy 
that is allowed to run wild at the start will never 


have all had their turn. The tackle back play, like | make a useful dog. 


When the puppy is eight months old or more 
and you have broken it to the lead and taught it 
to obey your ordinary commands, you may begin 
to give it its field training. That you can best ac- 
complish by the example of an older, well-broken 
dog. Some hunters begin by teaching the puppy 
to trail rabbits, but that is a needless waste of 
time, since the foxhound must unlearn the habit. 

Take the puppy to a place that foxes are known 
to frequent and let it watch an older dog work. 
The older dog should be slow rather than fast; 
otherwise it will leave the puppy behind. Follow 
the older foxhound, but do not urge the puppy. A 
puppy is naturally ‘curious and imitative, and 
after one or two experiences it will understand 
that the older dog is engaged in an interesting 
game and will endeavor to take part in it. 

The early lessons should not be more than an 


| same reason. Teams have learned how to stop | hour or two long. Since the puppy does not quite 
| the Minnesota shift, which for a while swept all | 


| before it; the unbalanced line is still in favor with 
| some elevens, but no longer in general favor; the 
| jump shift of backs, in which the backs jump to 
| one side or the other and the ball is passed the 
instant they reach the new position,—one of the 
most powerful of plays,—requires heavy backs, 
long drill and perfect execution, a combination 
that puts it out of the reach of most teams. 

But last fall a play was introduced that met 
many of the requirements. It is not entirely new, 
but is*a new combination of two old plays—the 
cut-back and the tandem of backs. It has plenty 
of power, and every coach who saw it will use 
some modification of it this fall. It is a play to be 
reckoned with because it is based on correct prin- 
ciples. 

The backs line up in tandem formation on the 
right, or left. That draws the defensive backs 
over. The ball is passed to left half, who stands 
well to the left of his own centre and about four 
yards back. Protected in the rear by the quarter, 
he starts at half speed to the right, as if going 
outside of tackle. Right half and full back drive 
straight forward, side by side, the former helping 
end put tackle out, full back helping tackle put 
guard in. The whole tendency of the play is to 
pull the secondary defense to the left. 

Several: times the runner cut back, slipped 
threugh gaps‘in‘ the line, eluded the defensive 
backs, already in motion toward their left, and 
got away for long runs. At times, with no gaps in 
the line, the runner lunged in behind his own full 
and half; sprawled up on their backs and hugged 
the ball. Even then there was nearly always a 
gain of two or three yards, for defensive guard 
and tackle each had two men forcing him back 
and had to give way. Sometimes there was a clear 
opening, and the runner went on until he was 
stopped by the backs. The play was varied by an 
occasional drive outside of tackle, but usually 
went as is here described. 
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TRAINING THE FOXHOUND 


OME hunters advocate early field work for 
the foxhound puppy, but the dog will learn 
much more quickly and show more strength 

and ambition for the chase if its training is not 
begun until it is at least eight months old. It is 
unwise te begin its education even at that age 
unless the puppy is strong and in good condition. 
‘The first step is to take the puppy along the 
roads on a lead or chain. That is a very critical 
period of the dog’s development. The dog is young, 
ignorant and sensitive, and impatience or harsh- 
ness on the part of its master may spoil what 
might otherwise have been a docile disposition. 
No puppy takes naturally to the lead. At first it 
will fight against it and do its best to slip its collar. 
While it is having those balky fits talk to it en- 
couragingly and pull it gently to you by the lead, 
patting its head to show that you are not trying 
to punish it. Never pull the puppy violently. Be 
gentle yet firm with it, and gradually make it 
understand that it must move along with you. 
Give the puppy very short lessons at first, but 
repeat them often. Every dog likes to take a walk 
with its master, and if that part of the training is 
conducted with patience, it will soon learn that 
when the lead is attached to its collar an outdoor 
ramble is in prospect. As soon as the puppy learns 





understand the game, its attention will soon wan- 
der and it will begin to loaf; and the habit of 
loafing, once formed, is extremely hard to eradi- 
cate. 

At this time or earlier the puppy should be 
broken to the gun. While it is eating its dinner 
discharge a cap or a very lightly loaded cartridge. 
If the puppy shows fear, pat and encourage it. 
Repeat the practice every day, gradually inereas- 
ing the loads until you are firing the full charge. 
Always fire the gun directly away from the puppy, 
and do not try to gain its attention before you 
fire or act as if you expected it to notice the dis- 
charge. A calm manner will generally give courage 
to even a timid dog. 

Throughout all of the training show the same 
calmness. Do not order 
the puppy about contin- 
ually and never shout at 
it. Even if you know that 
the seent is hot, do not 
show excitement. If you 
do, you will excite the 
puppy, and what little 
sense it has will desert 
it. Let it work the ground 
in its own way at first. Its 
wonderfully keen nose 
and inherited instinct to 
hunt the fox will soon 
make the puppy under- 
stand the meaning of 
that form of exercise. 

If the puppy does not 
find the trail the older 
dog is following, or if it 
shows a disinclination 
to circle, teach it how to 
work by circling over the 
ground yourself: Never 
try to lay the puppy on the trail by dragging him 


up to it. Make it work the ground with you and, 


thus lead it to the trail in a natural manner, so 
that the puppy can think it has made the discov- 
ery itself. 

If the puppy shows a tendency to take the back 
trail, do not whip it off, for it will not understand 
the reason for the punishment. Without excep- 
tion, the less a dog is whipped the better it will 
be. Do not be angry with the puppy if it seems 
slow-witted. Puppies that are apparently the 
stupidest often make the best hunting dogs. The 
more they have to try to learn a thing the less 
likely they are to forget it when they have once 
mastered it. 

If the puppy persists in taking the back trail, 
you can often break it of the habit by letting it 
follow the trail until it either leads to the den or 
runs out to nothing. Then bring it back to the 
starting point and let it pick up the fresher scent. 
Whenever it is possible it is a good plan to lead a 
tame fox over the area to be hunted, for thus you 
make sure of perfectly fresh scent and a sight of 
the fox at the end. If the puppy holes the fox, it is 
always advisable to dig the animal out. 

Where gray foxes are found it is wise to start 
the puppy on them. They are much easier to run 
than red foxes and soon take to their dens. More- 
over, as they do not go far, the chase can be kept 
in view nearly all of the time, and the errors of 
the puppy can be seen and corrected. 

In the early training speed should not be looked 
for. The essential is to teach the puppy to be sure. 





| Do not urge the puppy, whether it-is on the trail 


is damp or heavy and the sky is cloudy. 
Frozen ground does not retain the scent 
well. Whatever the conditions the puppy 
should not be hunted every day in the 
week, and it should not be allowed to 
make long runs until it is a year or more 


old. 
ie, 


WALKING ON — WHAT? 


‘“’M sick and tired of that old office!” 
grumbled the boy as he dropped 
down beside his companion and 

gazed discontentedly across the lovely 
little valley spread out before his unsee- 
ing eyes. “I’ve tramped all the afternoon 
without mentioning it, because I prom- 
ised you I wouldn’t, Uncle Jim; but | 
don’t like it a bit better on that account ; 
you can bank on that.’ 

“Is that so?” inquired Uncle Jim 
reflectively. ‘That’s too bad, now. Just what 
seems to be the trouble, Billy? Work too hard?” 

“No,” admitted Billy slowly, “it’s not that—not 
usually. The trouble is you never know where you 
are. One day everything goes like a breeze, and 
you think things are fine; the next, everybody is 
fussy. You can’t do a thing that suits anyone; the 
manager criticizes this, and the bookkeeper criti- 
cizes that, and the boss criticizes everything. The 
next day everybody starts in to drive you. It’s do 
this and do that; run here and run there; and then 
everybody gets cross and blames you for things 
you never did at all. The next day it’s something 
else,—fair weather again, maybe,—but I can tell 
you this much, Uncle Jim, I’m not going to stand 
it much longer. It’s getting on my nerves.” 

“Humph!” responded Uncle Jim thoughtfully. 
“Does sound rather trying. And yet we thought 
you were pretty lucky to get into that office, didn’t 
we?—a boy just out of high school without much 
if any commercial training. Thought it might be 
a stepping-stone to something pretty good later 
on, didn’t we?” 

Billy nodded. “Ye-es,”’ he agreed. 

“And that view of the question hasn’t changed?” 

“No-o,’’ admitted Billy honestly, “I don’t sup- 
pose it has, only —” 

But Uncle Jim kept right on. “The path is still 
a straight one,” he mused, “and it leads right up 
to the hill you want to climb. But the walking 
isn’t quite so good as you looked for. It’s rough in 
spots—rocky and slippery and the like. And you 
rather expected asphalt all the way.” Uncle Jim 
turned abruptly to Billy. “What did you walk on 
coming up this hill?” he asked. : 

Billy looked amazed. ‘Why, grass and rocks, of 
course,” he said in a puzzled tone. 

“And out there on the country roads?” 

‘Sand, mostly.” 

“And over yonder in the woods?’ 

“Well, over there we had a stretch of pretty 
muddy going. But what has that got to do with it?” 

Uncle Jim only smiled. “And back there in town 
before we struck the country?” he persisted. 

‘*Why, sidewalks, of course; some concrete and 
some stone. But what —” 
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AN AMERICAN FOXHOUND 


“You think you’ve been telling me the truth, of 
course,” said Uncle Jim. 
**But if you’d been walk- 
ing on all those things 
you speak of, Billy, I 
should be sorry for your 
feet by this time. You’ve 
been walking on the 
same thing, Billy, ever 
since you left home, and 
that one thing is leather. 
You had the good sense 
to bring your own good 
pavement along with you 
—else you never would 
have held out so far as 
this, let alone enjoying 
our tramp. But it looks 
to me as if you were 
walking along the busi- 
ness road on very tende: 
bare feet—no wonder 
you feel the rough places. 
What you need, Billy, is 
to carry your good sense 
into business. Get a pair of shoes for office wear. 
Cover up the bare feet and walk every day ani 
all day long on your own good leather!” 

Billy smiled sheepishly. “I see the point, Uncie 

Jim,” he said. “What kind of shoes do you 
mean?” 
._ Uncle Jim smiled in response. “ Well, three 
qualities that wear pretty well are good humor, 
efficiency and perseverance; but buy your ow! 
Shoes, Billy; I ought not to pick them out for you. 
Only don’t forget that it’s not party pumps you’! 
looking for, but real boots for a good, long, stil, 
cross-country hike—that’s business, as I know it. 
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CROSSING THE BROOK 


WO parallel lines are drawn on the groun( 
about two feet apart, and the players line U! 
behind a starting line eight feet away. Th 
player who is first in line runs forward and jum)> 
across the “brook”—that is, across the space 0- 
ground between the two lines. He then turns an’ 
jumps back again, this time making a standin: 
jump. When all the players have jumped,a new 1 in 
is drawn, widening the brook by a few inches. Th 
game continues, the brook being widened afte: 
each successive round of turns. AS soon as © 
player fails to cross the brook he drops out of th 
game. The player who jumps the greatest distance 
is the winner. 
If agood many are playing the game, they shou! 





cross the brook in groups of three or four. 
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TREATMENT OF SPINAL DISEASE 


HE earlier the treatment of spinal 
disease, or Pott’s disease, is begun the 
greater is the probability of its cure. 
It is important, therefore, to recognize 
the first symptoms. Those symptoms 
are usually pain and stiffness of the 

back. The pain is caused by a jolt to the spine, and 
the stiffness is caused by the contraction of the 
spinal muscles in their effort to guard the spine 
from jolts of this sort. If a child complains fre- 
quently of pain in its stomach or elsewhere—espe- 
cially after making a misstep—or if it cries out or 
moans in its sleep, or holds itself stiffly or moves 
awkwardly, or if it seems to be growing weak, the 
sooner it is taken to the doctor for examination 
the better. If it has no spinal disease, no harm 
will have been done; but if it has, there is hope of 
arresting it in time. 

The treatment of disease of the spine is both 
general and mechanical. The general treatment 
is the same as for any chronic debilitating disease. 
The sufferer must have an abundance of fresh air 
and sunlight, good food and cheerful surroundings 
—in order to strengthen the system and give it 
power to overcome the disease. 

The mechanical, or orthopedic, treatment has 
for its object to secure rest for the spine, protec- 
tion from jars and the prevention of deformity. 
For this some form of brace is necessary to take 
the weight of the upper part of the body off the 
spine and to support it on the pelvis or on the 
shoulders. At first it is necessary to keep the child 
on its back, lying on a frame, in addition to giving 
support to the spine by a plaster-of-Paris jacket 
or a steel brace. The frame has a convex curve; 
that bends the spine backward, takes all weight 
off the vertebra and prevents the formation of a 
hump. 

That sounds cruel, but really it is not, for it re- 
lieves the little patient of all pain, and often the 
child is happy and contented after the first day 
or two. Later, when the disease is arrested, a plas- 
ter jacket or brace can be so applied as to enable 
the child to walk about and exercise in the open 
air. The latter part of the treatment is more irk- 
some than the first, for it must be continued for 
months or even years. But perseverance is essen- 
tial, for, until the disease is finally cured, neglect 
of mechanical treatment will surely lead to relapse 
and cause irremediable deformity. 
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A CONVERSATION ON CARROTS 


ETTY, Blanche and Brenda, each with 
a basket on her arm, met in front of the 
ear station and talked marketing. 

“I think it’s fun,” declared Brenda. 
“Mother laughs at me; she calls my 
market basket—see, isn’t it a beauty? 

—‘the little girl’s new toy,’ and says I’ll grow tired 

of my job as soon as I realize that it is a job, and 

not a game. We’ve given up having a maid, you 
know, and there’s really lots to do between us; 
but I don’t mind it a bit, any of it, and marketing 

I just love. I do that entirely, because mother 

wants me to learn.” 

“Maybe you’ll lose the first fine rapture after a 
while,” said Blanehe, laughing.‘ Your enthusiasms 
do simmer down a bit, generally, you’ll have to 
acknowledge, Brenny; but I don’t believe this 
one will turn flat, even if it isn’t always at the 
bubbling stage. It looks to me like a case of long- 
suppressed domesticity coming into its own at 
last. What do you say about it, Betty? You’re an 
old hand at the game—if it is a game.” 

“It isn’t, after six years; but ’m game!” as- 
verted Betty with spirit. ‘‘It’s become a bitter-end 
battle against the H. C. of L., and I won’t accept 
defeat. When incomes and prices were what they 
used to be, and I just ordered what we liked, I 
rather enjoyed making up appetizing menus and 
achieving surprises. But now that I have to 
price, and consider, and compare, and save and 
scrimp, I loathe it! I like to market when I can 
market for quality and variety, but for common 
grades of common articles—no!” 

“Girls,” broke in Blanche abruptly, “do you 
like carrots?” 

“Carrots?” echoed Brenda doubtfully. “Why, 
yes, 1 suppose so—in stews and such things. We 
never use them as a separate vegetable; I’d feel 
rather like a rabbit if we did. They’re what I used 
to feed my bunnies on when I was little.” 

“Bunnies are not such bad tasters. But the point 
is this: to me, carrots always seem a delicacy —”’ 

“A delicacy! Carrots!” cried Betty. ““How per- 
fectly ridiculous!” 

“You see,” continued Blanche, “I was a city 
child; I had no bunnies to feed, 1 wasn’t allowed 
in the kitehen, I had no acquaintance with farms 
and little with markets, and it’s the solemn fact I 
never came to close quarters with a whole carrot 
till I was grown up. But occasionally, in soups 
and stews and ragouts, I’d encounter small pieces 
of a rare and wondrous vegetable of gorgeous 
coloring and delectable flavor: small pieces that 

1 always wished were bigger and more numerous. 
1 used to save mine at the side of my plate to 
finish up with as a treat, and sometimes grand- 
mother would notice and smuggle over her share 
to add to mine. She’d smile and whisper, ‘Here, 
darling! Here’s some more nice carrots to help 
make your cheeks rosy. They’re good for little 


























particularly choice. 1t never occurred to me they 
could be accounted as coarse or common.” 

“But they’re so strong-flavored, aren’t they?” 
queried Betty. 

“Not when they’re properly prepared. And I’ve 
sometimes wondered whether, if they were really 
searce instead of common, other people mightn’t 
like carrots as well as I do. There’s a lot in the 
way you think about things, you know. Artichokes 
really are a delicacy, I suppose, though as a mat- 
ter of fact I don’t like them. But I always feel, 
each time they’re set before me, that this time 
they’re going to be delicious; and then the first 
taste disappoints me all over again.” 

“With me it’s mushrooms,” confessed Brenda. 
“I detest them; and I’ve a plebeian and hitherto 
unacknowledged devotion to cabbage. You say 
you still like carrots, Blanche, but how about the 
family? Will they eat them, too? Plain carrots?” 
“Not plain carrots: handsome and alluring car- 
rots,” corrected Blanche. “‘ Yes, certainly they 
will. I’ve made a specialty of carrot recipes: very 
young, with green peas, French style—creamed— 
mashed—vinaigré—browned with the roast; and 
then there’s carrot marmalade, and cream of car- 
rot soup, and carrot-cocoanut pie —” 

“Oh! Oh!” protested Brenda. “You’re fairly fill- 
ing me with carrots. But I wish you’d write me 
out a recipe or two, some time.” 

“So I wish you would for me,” said Betty. She 
added, with a twinkle, ‘‘You needn’t write out the 
moral, though; I have that by heart already.” 
“Well,” admitted Blanche, “‘there was a moral; 
I wasn’t thinking only of carrots.” 
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A FEATHERED HUMORIST 


KNOW of no bird, writes Mr. E. R. Kalmbach 
I in the National Geographic Magazine, that will 

furnish such a variety of entertainment and so 
much trouble as a pet crow. Crows may be taught 
to utter a few words of articulate speech, but it is 
frequently interspersed with a choice assortment 
of ordinary corvine jargon that at times borders 
on the ridiculous. To perfect a crow in that respect 
infinite patience and continuous association with 
the bird are necessary. The splitting of the tongue | 
adds nothing to the crow’s ability as a linguist. 
I distinetly recall a friend’s pet crow that, by | 
its confiding nature, had earned an affectionate | 
place in the household. The bird was always inter- | 
ested in garden operations, and when work was | 
being done in the flower beds was sure to be pres- 
ent. One summer morning found its mistress en- 
gaged in weeding an aster bed. The refuse had 
been carefully raked into neat piles between the 
rows when a telephone call took her away for a 
moment; and in the brief absence the crow, which 
no doubt had been paying some attention to the 
work, completed the job by pulling up the. asters 
and depositing them in equally neat piles between 
the refuse. 
A pet crow whose cage extended over the top of 
an inclined cellar door once discovered that the 
cover of a baking-powder can with which it had 
been playing would readily slide down the incline. 
After experimenting with the toy for some time, it 
accidentally stepped into it while at the top of the 
incline. That was enough. Thereafter the avian 
shoot-the-chute furnished no end of amusement 
for both bird and spectators. 

Another pet, whose linguistic powers were above 
the average, would increase its range of tone by 
thrusting its head into a tin can and giving vent 
to its thoughts. The activities of that bird are 
the basis of an incident that an imaginative mind 
might construe as a manifestation of corvine strat- 
egy and desire for revenge. 

Jack had been punished for alleged offenses in 
a neighbor’s cabbage patch, and thereafter an 
overhanging tree was his nearest approach. For a 
week or more the cabbages prospered, but one 
day, as the neighbor was busily engaged in his 
cellar, he heard a noise that strongly suggested 
the tearing of cabbage leaves. On rushing to the 
door, he beheld Jack flying a few feet from the 
ground, and with leisurely wing beats traveling 
up and down the rows. Behind him, in mad pur- 
suit and with disregard for his master’s prize cab- 
bages, was the neighbor’s own dog. 
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POLO PITS 
4 amusing but doubtless practical piece of 





training apparatus is the pit and dummy 

horse that beginners use for instruction 
purposes in the game of polo. The pits are made 
of mud, wood or concrete ; they may be of any size, 
but the larger the pit the slower will be the return 
of the ball. In the centre stands the dummy horse, 
fourteen and two tenths hands high. A corre- 
spondent of the London Field thinks that the best 
dimensions for the pit are from sixteen to twenty 
feet by from twelve to sixteen feet. 

The walls are built about five feet high and 
gradually slope to the centre. The whole pit is 
surrounded by wire to a height of six feet. The 
dummy horse has a head and four legs, and the 
base of the legs is inclosed by boards to prevent 
the ball from rolling underneath. Often the pit is 
dug larger than the above dimensions and then is 
built up with mud after the slope has been tested 
by rolling a ball over it. 

The pit is excellent for training polo players not 
to knock their horses about and to sit their mounts 


without pulling their mouths every time they hit 
the ball. 
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NOT A REAL EMERGENCY 


N elderly Scotchwoman was arrested one 
A day for stealing from a department store, 
says Col. G. T. Denison in an article in the 
Canadian Magazine. When the court opened the 
next morning the matron found the husband wait- 
ing outside, and she advised him to secure alawyer 
for his wife. 
“TI canna dae that,” he replied. ‘I canna afford 
it.” 
“Your wife told me you had over two hundred 
dollars in the bank.” 
“Ou, ay, I ken that, but that was saved up for 
an emairgency.”’ 
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A PRECISE PRIVATE 


N efficer was inspecting at one of the camps, 

A a daily paper tells us, when he came upon a 

big, round-eyed private doing sentry duty 

with a gun that he held in anything but the ap- 

proved manner. 

“Don’t you know better,’’ demanded the officer, 
“than to point an empty gun at me ?”’ 

“But it ain’t empty, sir,” protested the private. 
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60 Dishes Like That 


At the cost of three chops 


The large package of Quaker Oats serves 60 dishes. And it 
costs about the price of three chops, or nine eggs, or one fish. 


Each dish of Quaker Oats supplies supreme nutrition. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. As vim- 
food and food for growth nothing grows to match it. 


Why pay ten times as much, or more, to serve a lesser food 
for breakfast, when oats are so delicious? 


Compare calory values 





Foods are measured by calories, 
the energy unit. The large pack- 
age Quaker Oats contains 6,221 


calories. 


1 Package Quaker Oats 
in calory value equals 
Note the table at side. See how _—" : , ; 9 ae. ~ 4 
much it takes of other good foods to Or y . 17 Ibe. machesel 
equal 6,221 calories. Or - . 7 Ibs. round steak 
Or ‘ . 9 lbs. veal cutlets 


Or ‘“ F 21 Ibs. potatoes 
Or F ‘ 24 Ibs. bananas 


It takes 60 pounds of assorted 
vegetables to equal in calory value a 


package of Quaker Oats. 











Compare the Costs 


Compare~the cost per 1,000 calo- 
Cost Per 1,000 Calories ries. See table at side, based on 


Quaber Onto 6% prices at this writing. 
Average meats . : . Ae Note that meat, egg and fish break- 


Average fish , 4 . 50c fasts cost 8 or 9 times a breakfast of 
Hen’s eggs . . F . 60c Quaker Oats. And none of them are 
Vegetables . ‘ llc to 75c such balanced foods, none so good 
for children. 














This argues strongly for Quaker Oats breakfasts. Serve the costlier foods at 
other meals. Save on your breakfasts — perhaps 35c—by serving these deli- 
cious and nutritious Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


The Food of Foods at its Best 


This brand is flaked from queen grains only — just the rich, plump, flavory 
oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


The flavor makes the oat dish doubly inviting, and it costs you no extra 
price. 





Costs 14 Guitpadichef | _ Costs 32 tase a dish of 
Quaker Oats Quaker Oats 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 














“It’s loaded!” 
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“Yes, girls, Ivory Soap Flakes 
is really safe for silks’’ 


ILKS, georgettes, laces, chiffons, sheer mulls and organdies 

—dainty light colors—anything and everything in lovely 

dress fabrics—are safely and rublessly laundered in the 
foaming suds of Ivory Soap Flakes. 





. Nota thread broken, not a fibre roughened, not a particle of 
shimmering gloss or exquisite tint lost to pay for the miracle 
of cleanliness that comes from the delicate, soapy Ivory bubbles. 


Like Ivory Soap, these snowlike flakes are ‘99 *%90% pure.’’ 
They cannot injure any color or fabric that water alone will 
not harm. They will make your pretty things last longer, 
and look better all the while. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


** Safe Suds in a Second’? 
for washing particular things 


such as 


CHIFFONS HABUTAI SHEER FABRICS 
CHINA’ SILK ITALIAN SILK SILKS 

CREPE DE CHINE LACES SILK HOSE 
DELICATE TINTS LINENS SWEATERS 
EMBROIDERIES NETS WASH KID 
FLANNELS ORGANDIE WASH SATIN 
GEORGETTE PONGEE WASH TAFFETA 


Trial Package Free 


—containing enough of these wonderful flakes to wash a 
sweater, a sheer frock, or several frail blouses or pieces of 
lingerie. To obtain this free package, with helpful booklet 
of washing hints, just send your name and address to Depart- 
ment 36-IF, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 





